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F DONSIDERING the great number of Eftgliſh Gram- 
C mars that have already been offered to the Public, 
it will naturally be expected, that I ſhould explain the 
motives that induced me to trouble the world with ano- * 
ther [Treatiſe on the ſame ſubject. When I had the 
honour of being employed as a Schoolmaſter—— (for 


notwithſtanding the ſneers of ignorant Coxcombs, if the 


honour of any profeſſion is to be meaſured by its utility 
and its importance to Society, there is no employment 
more honourable than, that of a Schoolmaſter) I drew 
up ſeveral works for the inſtruction of youth in the Engliſh 


tongue, and among others, the ſubſtance of the follow- 


ing Grammar. Theſe works I contented myſelf, for 
ſome time, with ufing in my own ſchool ; and I had the 
ſatis faction to obferve, that the uſe of them was attended 
with equal eaſe'to-myſelf, and advantage to my Scholars, 
Some of them were afterwards communicated to the 
Public, and were ſo generally and highly approved, that 
many of the moſt eminent Schoolmaſters in the kingdom 
ſtrongly importuned me to publiſh my Grammar. In 
In compliance with their deſire, I put the finiſhing hand 
to that work, and I here deliver it to the public with all 
that deference and reſpect which becomes an individual 
when addrefling himſelf to ſo great and auguſt a body. 
In compoſing this Grammar the reader will perceive, 
that I have ſtrictly adhered to the old terms and the 
old diviſions, being fully convinced of the juſtneſs of 
Mr. Jobhnſon's obſervation, that it is a very trifling, 
as well as a very dangerous ambition, to attempt to 
teach arts in a new language. In treating of the Com- 
gation of Verbs I thought it moſt adviſeable to preſent the 


Scholar with an active and a. paſlive verb connjugated, 25 | | 5 


without interruption, through all the moods, tenſes, num- 
bers, and perſons; a thing which I do not remember to 
have ſeen in above one or two other Engliſh Grammars. 


1 


PREFACE. 


In the article of Syntax, I have endeavoured to be 
full, without being tedious, becauſe I conſider it as the 
moſt 1mportant part of Grammar, and that in which 


+ 


the generality of writers are moſt apt to err. I own, 
indeed, that the conſtruction of our language is ſomewhat 
irregular, and not very eaſily reducible to rules; and 


this, I imagine, is the principal reaſon, why ſome 
Grammarians have omitted it entirely. Mr. Jobnſon 


has compriſed it in ten or twelve lines. Dr. Prieſtley has 


deſpatched it in leſs than three pages; though the notes 
and obſervations at the end of his Grammar may ſerve, 


in ſome meaſure, to ſupply that defect. But Dr. Lowteh, 


who ſeems to have undettaken his Grammar chiefly 
with a view to explain the rules of Syntax, has, partly 
in his text, but {till more in his notes, treated the ſubject 
in ſo clear and comprehenſive a manner, as to leave 
little to. be done by ſucceeding Grammarians. Never- 
theleſs it appears to me that the Grammars of theſe two 


| laſt Gentlemen are much fitter for men of letters, than 
for Youth at School. | | 


To impreſs the rules of Syntax the more deeply in 
the reader's memory, I have added to this part ſome 
examples, in which the conſtruction, as well as the ety- 


mology, of every word is carefully explained. Where 


any word occurs oftener than once in the fame example, 
a reference is made to the former explanation: but no 
reference is made from one example to another; every 


example being complete within itſelf, and containing 
24 full and diftin& account of every word of which it is 


compoled. _ | | 

For the rules reſpecting the arrangement of words, 
IT am chiefly indebted to Lord Kaimes's Elements of Cri- 
ticiſin; a work which ſhews the Author to be poſſeſſed of 
equal delicacy of taſte, and ſolidity of judgment. 

Rhetoric, I know, is no part of Grammar, properly 
ſo called; the latter teaching only plainneſs and pro- 
priety; the former paving the way to elegance and dig- 
nity. But I imagined that a ſhort account of the prin- 


_ cipal Tropes and Figures of Rhetoric would be no unpleaſing 


addition to my Grammar, as it would ſerve to relieve 
the reader from that languor which is uſually occafioned 
by the dryneſs of grammatical diſquifitions. Such an 
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account I have therefore given, from Dod/ley's Preceptor, 


who has copied it from BlackwwelPs Introduction to the 


Classics, and to either of theſe I refer ſuch of my rea- 
ders as are deſirous of being more thoroughly acquainted 
with the Rules of Rhetoric. | 
In my quotations under this head, the reader will 
obſerve that I have taken ſome of them from tranſla- 
tions of the Greek and Latin.Claflics. I am ſtill, how 
ever, of my former opinion. I think it poſſible for a 
perſon to be a complete Maſter of the Engliſh tongue, 
without troubling himſelf with any other language what- 
ever. But I look upon a good tranſlation of a Greek or 
Latin Claſſic, ſuch as Pope's Homer, or Dryden's Virgil, 
to be as truly an Engliſh book, as Milton Paradiſe Loft, 
or Young's Night Thoughts. 1 5 
In my quotations. in general, I had an eye, not only 
to their being applicable to the rules they were intended 
to exemplify, but alſo to the elegance of ſtyle, and 
the beauty of fentiment they diſplayed, and the purity 
of the moral they inculcated. They may, therefore, 
be conſidered not merely as illuſtrations of the Rules of 
Grammar, but likewiſe as ſpecimens of fine writing, 
containing the moſt excellent precepts of morality; and 
as ſuch they are very proper, eſpecially the longer ones 
in the article of Rhetoric, to be preſcribed as leſſons to 
the more advanced Scholars, to improve them in the art 
of reading. 5 : | 
There are ſome things to be found in other Gram- 
mars, which are purpoſely omitted in this. Theſe are 
Tables of Words differently accented, and Catalogues "of 
ſuch as have ſimilar ſounds, but different ſignifications, to- 
gether with examples of bad Engliſh. The two firſt of 
theſe are to be found in my Spelling Book ; and I never 
underſtood, that the uſe of a Grammar was to ſuper. ' 
ſede the uſe of a Spelling-Book. As to examples of bad 
Engliſh, I not only think that they make a very auk- 
ward appearance, but I am even of opinion, that they 
may have a very bad effect. They are more likely to 
perplex a young Scholat, and to confirm-an old one in 
error, than to direct the judgment of the one, or correct 
the bad habit of the other. The only plauſible argu- 
ment I ever heard urged 1 the uſe of theſe examples is, 
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chat they are formed upon the ſame plan with Clarle- 


* 


and Turner s Latin Exerciſes. But this argument, however 
ſpeeious, is founded upon a miftake. The words in 
Clarke's and Turner's Exerciſes, though =o. out of the 
order of conſtruction, are ſtill Latin Words; whereas the 
words in ſome of the examples of -bad Engl, which I 
have ſeen, are neither Engliſh, Iriſh, Welch, nor Scotch 
words, nor words of any other language. 


Bad Engliſh is ſaid to conſiſt either in falſe fpelling, or 
in falſe conſtruction. The beſt method to ſupply the firſt 


of theſe is, for the Maſter, or ſome of the higher Scho- 
lars, to dictate occaſionally a ſentence or two from any 


| book to the lower Scholars, and there is no.fear but, in 


copying down the words, they will be guilty of many 
Inſtances of falſe ſpelling. And to fupply examples of 
falſe conſtruction, they may be accuſtomed to write let- 
ters to the Maſter, or to one another, when they will 


frequently err againſt every rule of Syntax. And I can 


truly ſay from my own obſervation, that a child will at- 


tend more carefully to the correction of an error made by 
"himſelf, than to the correction of one made by another. 
I mean not to preſcribe to any Maſter in what Man- 
ner to uſe this Grammar. I only beg leave to mention 
my own manner of uſing it; and as that was attended 
with uncommon ſucceſs, it may be deemed not unworthy 
of being adopted by others. As ſoon as a child was 


capable of reading tolerably, and of obſerving the pro- 


per ſtops and pauſes, (which two things he always learned 


a 


I made him read over from beginning to end, 
derivation of words, which I reſerved as one of the laſt 


From the Spelling-Book) 1 put him into . which 
but the 


euer of Grammar. I then brought him back to the 
beginning of Etymology, and made him read over the 
declenſion of Nouns and Pronouns, and the conjugation 
of Verbs ſo frequently, that at laſt he, in ſome meaſure, 
committed them to memory. I then every day pre- 
ſcribed him a ſhort leſſon in ſome eaſy book, and made 


him endeavour to ſhew to what part of ſpeech every 


word belonged. Still he continued to give a ſecond or 
third reading to the other parts of Etymology, in order 


to acquire a more perfect knowledge of the whole. 
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When he was able to point out with eaſe every part 


of ſpeech in the leſſon preſcribed him, I put him into | 
Syntax, which 1 made him read over, as he had done 


Etymology, from beginning to end, excepting the ad- 


ditional Remarks, which, like the derivation of words, 


I conſidered as one of the laſt parts of Grammar. After 
he had read Syntax twice or thrice over, I made him 


begin to explain the conſtruction of ſentences in the leſ- 


ſons that were ſet him. I now likewiſe cauſed him to 


read over, with care, the Derivation of Words, and the 


additional Remarks, in order to give him a more compre- 


henfive view, as well of Etymology as of Syntax. Thus 
he advanced by quick degrees, till in the ſpace of a 


year, and ſometimes in leſs, according to his capacity, 

he had made himſelf maſter of the two moſt eſſential 
arts of Grammar, without interrupting any of the other 

1 of learning. 4 þ | : 


With regard to Proſedy, I ſeldom put any of my 
Scholars into it, until they were pretty far advanced in 
their learning. Then, indeed, I made them give it a 


.careful peruſal, and at the ſame time obliged them to 
read, every day, a leſſon in Poetry. In fact, I have ob- 


ſerved, that the reading of Poetry is the moſt effectual 


way of learning to read even Proſe well. No man can 


read well without underſtanding the quantity. of ſyllables. 
But the quantity of ſyllables can be learned, with ac- 


curacy, from the poets only. The reading of Poetry, 


therefore, is the beſt method to acquire the art of read- 


ing with propriety and grace. With reſpect to Rhetoric, 
I never preſcribed it to my Scholars as a taſk; I have 


ſometimes given it them by way of amuſement. 


As this Grammar is intended chiefly for the uſe of 

Engliſh Schools, I have endeavoured. to expreſs myſelf 
with as much plainneſs and fimplicity as poſſible ; and, 

though I hope my Style is ſufficiently ſmooth, I have 


always preferrcd perſpicuity to elegance, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
ro THE FIRST EDITION, _ THE 


EDITOR. 


"HE following Grammar was put inte 
| my hands, in Manuſcript, by the 
Bookſeller, with a requeſt that I would 
examine it carefully, and prepare it for 
the preſs, but not make any alteration in it 


without an evident neceflity. Happily my 


own judgment concurred with the Book- 
ſeller's delire ; for, upon peruſing the work 
with the greateſt attention, I did not find 


a ſingle page that I could wiſh to ſee al- 


tered. If any Gentleman, however, ſhould 
be of a different opinion, and think that the 
work is ſtill capable of improvement, it 
will be confidered as a particular favour 
if he will ſignify his ſentiments in a let- 
ter addreſſed to the publiſher, and a proper 
uſe ſhall be made of his hints in the next 
edition. 1 255 


THE 


THE . 1 
EDITOR's PREFACE 
ro THE SECOND EDITION. 


N conſequence of the foregoing Adver- 
tiſement, I have been favoured with 
letters from many Gentlemen; ſome of 
them expreſſing their entire approbation of 
the work, and declaring it to be, for the 
uſe of Schools, the beſt book of the kind 
hitherto publiſhed ; and others, though 
profeſſing, in the main, the ſame ſenti- 
ments as to the merit of the performance, 
yet ſuggeſting ſome hints towards its fur- 
ther improvement. To both theſe ſets of 
friends, I take this opportunity, as well ir 
my own as the publiſher's name, to return 
my moſt fincere acknowledgments. That 
the approbation of the former has not been 
altogether ill-founded, the ſale of a very 
large impreſtion of the work in a little 
more than a twelvemonth, 1s, at once, a 
_ Pleafing and irrefragable proof; and that a 
Proper regard has been paid to the hints of 
the latter, will appear from a peruſal of 
this new edition, which, it is hoped, will 
be found till more deſerving, than the firſt, 


of the good opinion and encouragement of 
the public. 
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10 THE THIRD EDITION. 


HE Editor has nothing farther to ob- 
ſerve with regard to this third edition 
of the New Grammar of the Engliſh Lan- 
guage, than that, by the advice of ſome of 
the moſt eminent School-maſters in and 
about London, and in order to expreſs his 
gratitude to the inſtructors of Youth in 
general for the very favourable reception 
they have given to the two former editions, 
he hath conſiderably enlarged the examples 
in the article of Rhetoric ; ſo as to render 
that part of the Work more fit to anſwer 
one of the ends, which the Author declares 
in his preface he had in view in com- 
poſing it, namely, the making it conſiſt of 
a number of excellent paſſages, that might 
be preſcribed as leſſons to the more advan- 
ced Scholars, to improve them in the art of 
reading. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


pars Games 


A. Grammar is the Art of communicating - x © 
Hur thoughts by words in the n and moſt intelligible 
manner 
Q. Why is it called an Are ? 
A. Becauſe it conſiſts of certain rules. 
Q. What are theſe rules? x 


A. The obſervations of i ingenious men upon the works 
of the beſt writers. 


Q. Why is it faid to be the Art of communicating our 
| Thoughts by words ? 


A. Becauſe there are celine methods of communicating | | 
our thoughts, ſuch as 10s, geftures, painting, &c. 5 


Q. Into how many parts is Grammar uſually divided? 
A. Into four. 


Q. What are they? : 1 

A. Ortbogra phy, Etymology; Syntax „and Profedy. | 

Q. Do not ſome Grammarians make a fifth diyifion'? 

A. Ye, Ortheepy, or the art of pronouncing Words > 
* but that is always I tg: under Or- 4 
8 as 9 
| way. 5 var 
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P A R 2 I. Son 
CHAP: I. TOES 
ORTHOGRAPHY, 


Me. HA is ' Orths graphy ? 
A. Orthegraphy, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is the art 
.of writing words rightly ; but, as I juſt now ſaid, it like 
| wiſe includes the. art of pronouncing them properly. Mr. 
Johnſon calls it the art of combining letters into yllables, 
and ſyllables into words. 
Q. What are the firſt Elements of. language ? 
We Letters. | 
What are the ment parts of it? 
1 Syllables, Words, and Sentences. 
Q How many letters are there in the Engliſh lan- 
-puage ? „ 
A. Twenty. fix, viz. A, a; B, bz C, c; D. d; E, ez | 
i . Hb; 1, 1; J. j ok; L. 13 M. m; 
N, n; O, o; P, p; Q2 9; R, ; 8, „t; U, u; 

V. v; e NI 7 4p Ba” lh WIE | 
I Wy How are theſe letters divided? = 1 3 
A. Into Yowels and Conſonants. | | 

What is a Yowel ? | 1 £0 
rs A letter that can be ſounded diſtinctly by' ſelf, 
Q. What is a Conſonant ? | 
A letter that cannot be ſounded diſtinctly by itſelf, 
but, in order to be properly heard, angſt be joined with „ 
vowel. 
<Q How many vowels are there? 
A. Six, as, a, e, i, o, u, y. 
. Is y. always a vowel ? 
A No; at the beginning of words it is a conſonant, 
as Jet, yes, young, yellew. In the middle and at the end pot 
* it is a vowel. | 
Q. How many conſonants are there ? . 
A. Twenty, as. b, C, d, V, 8 h, js 4, I, n, 157, Ys * % OY 


© d *, &. 
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L. What have you to obſerve of theſe conſonants ?* | 

A. Some of them cannot be ſounded of themſelves at * + 
all, and are therefore called mutes, as b, c, d. g. l, p. g te- 
- others very imperfectly, making a kind of obſcure ſound, 
and are therefore called /emi- v or half welt, as I, 


m, n, r, f, 6 the firſt four of which are likewiſe called 


liquids, | 


CHAP. II. | | 
of VoWELS» 7 — 


; A . 
2. ow many ſounds has 47” 

A. Three. 1: The flender ſound, as ; chic; 
rates brace; nation. 2d. The open ſound, as father, arri | 
Baſt, maſt. zd. The broad ſound, as all, wall, fall, 

 Q. With what letters does form a diphrhong ? 
A. With Z or , and # or w. Ai or ay has a long and 
dender ſound, as in gain, rain, day, hay. Au and aw have 
the ſame ſound as a broad, as fault, fraw. 4 likewiſe 
forms a diphthong with e in ſome words derived from the 
Greek or Latin, as f , T word 55 


1 What have you to obſerve of the letter E > | 
A. It is either long, as in ſcheme, ſphere ; or Ls as 
in den, hen, ſeparate, ſecure. 
Q. When is it ſhort ? 5 
A. It is always ſhort before a double c r 
= conſonants; as cellar, ble 55 OED! Nn fedlar, >. 
ent. | 
ſs When | is E ſilent? N 5 
A. It is always ſilent at the end of woods: except in 
monoſyllables that have no other vowels, as he, fe, ne, 
awe, the ; my or proper names, as Paſiphae, Penelope, Melpo- 
mene, Aantippe. It ſometimes ſerves to ſoften the fore- - i 
going conſonant, as hence, fence, pence, glance, dance: or to. 
lengthen the preceding vowel, as dam, dame; man, mu- 
pin, ns Git, 1887 tun, tune; hug, huge ; 5 , 8 
B 2 Q. Docs 
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Q. Does it always lengthen the preceding vowel # 


A. No, as dove, love, abowe. 


Does not E ſometimes, at the end of words, a 
loſe its ſound ? | 


A. Yes, as widen, ftraiten, WAXeN, peſtle, neſtle, acres. 
mitre. 


Q. With what vowels does E form a diphthong ? 


A. With a, as fear, Har, with i, as reigns degn 3 and 
with u or av, as eulogy, pewter. 


Q. How 1s ea ſounded ? 
A” Like „long and open, as dream, cream, bean or 


- like „ long and cloſe, as near, clear, rear ; or like 4 ſhort 
and cloſe, as head, lead, bread, . 


Q How is ei ſounded ? 

A. Like e long, as ſeize, conceive, 

Q. How are en and ew ſounded? _ _ 

A. Like « long and ſoft, as 3 Dea. 5 

Q What have you farther to obſerve of the letter 22 

A. E, a, u, are joined in beauty, and its derivatives, but 
have only the ſound of à long. Eo is ſounded in people, 
and is ſounded like ee ; and in Teoman, where it is pro- 
nounced ke e hort, as Temman. 


1 
Q. How many ſounds has the ron! 17 


— 


it 18 ſometimes ſounded like u, and ſometimes like cr. 
Q. When is J long? 

A. In all words that end with e ſilent, as bride, hide, 
ue, fine. It is likewiſe. long before gh, as nigh ; before 
bt, as light ; before gn, as fign 5 before Id, as chili. ex- 
cept build, guild, and their derivatives; before mb, as 
climb; and nd, as find. 


Q: When is I ſhort ? | 
A. In all monoſyllables ending with a ſingle 


as bid, did, lid, fin, grin, or with two en of the 
ſame kind, as fill, bill, rill. 


Q. When 1s J founded like # ? 


A. In ſome words before x, as 72 third, Art, hi 1 
" When is 7 ſounded like . 


_ * 


A. Four; it is ſometimes long, and ſometimes . 2 
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| A, In the words Bonbaſin, Capuchin, Machine, Maga 


eine, and ſome other s. 
Wich what vowels does 7 form a diphthong 3 
A. With the vowel e only, as believe, chief, and is 


| 1 fore. like 2 5 ng in N where it is nen 
mort. ä 


FF 0 , 
Q How many ſounds has the vowel 99 
A. Four: viz. Iſt. A long found, as mo, þo, lo. ad. A 
ſhort ſound, as Hot, pot, rot. zd. It is ſometimes ſounded 
like co, as do, Rome, tomb, awond.; And 4th ; ſometimes - - 
| like « ſhort, as come; ſon, month. O in women, is pro- 
nounced like 7,.as wimen,- 
Q. With what vowels does O form a diphthong ? 
A. With a, as broad, load,-moan, groan ; with e in ſome * 
words derived from the Greek, as economy, ecumenical : - 
with z; as boil, coil, foil : with o, as boot, root, foot « with a 
or wv, as pour, ſbcaver, flower; i. In ſome words oy and . 
7 * 1 6 the found of 0 ons as ſeu, low, row.-. 


= : | U : 
= Q. Low many ſounds has U ? 
. Two; hoon one, as * and 2 long o one, as 
lune. 
Q. When is 4 ſhort ? 


A. In all words of Gnables that end with one or more 


conſonants, as club, drub, Jun, gun, a ruft, butter, clutter, 
Q When is à long ? 


3 A. In all monoſy llables that end with e filent, as cube, | 
e BB tube, truce, brute. 
Wich what vowels does à form a diphthong ? . 


* 


* 
. 


ws 


8 A; With a, e, i, o; though, when thus joined, it — 5 
rather the ſound of v5 as quart, guell, quilt, quote. 
Is 4 ever mute? by 
t, A: Yes, ſometimes before a, e, i, y, as guard, 1 


guilt, buy. Te is likewiſe ſometimes mute at the end 


of a word, in imitation of the Fre as Plague, BEG |; 
VEE. _— | 
1 


3:2 . What i the ound of 72 „ . 
(By SS | A, F- \ 1 


* 


6 („tm ANY GRAMMAR or THE 


A. Y is founded like long, and ſupplies the place of 
7 at the end of words, as thy, my, cry 5 and before z, as 
dying, flying. It is commonly retained in derivative words, 
where it was partof a diphthong in the primitive, as play, 
layer 5 ele, cloyed; jay, joyful. But if it was no part of a 
diphthong in the primitive, it is changed into 7 in the de- 
rivative, as cry, cries; fly, flies. „ 

Q. Is Y always a vowel ? / 

A. No, when it begins a word, i is a conſonant bs 


ves, you, your. 


7: F 


CHAP. III. 


Fern 


3 . 
Q. HAT! is wa ſound of B? 3 
| A. B has the ſame ſound every ILY both 
in the beginnin the middle, and the end of words, as as 
Block, rubber, r . Op 
Q. Is not B ſometimes mute? | 
. 7 in debt, doubt, ſubtle, lamb, ld, Rs dumb, 


C / 2 | | 
O How is © founded ? 5 
A. It is either ſounded hard like , or 9 like N 
Q. When is it ſounded hard? 
A. Before a, a, u, l, and 1 as cat, cf, cub, chars 
Tam. 
Q. When is it ſounded ſoft ) 
A. Before e, i, and y, as cedar, civil, ater: It i. is 
alſo ſoft before an apeſtrophe, denoting the abſence of e, as 
glanc d (glanced) 129, (laced). | 
Q. How is ch ſounded? «© 
A. Like tþ, as chace, hes chick, church: > but in 
words derived from the Greek or Latin, it is 6 
like &, as chaos, cholar, chymiſt, chart, chord. In words 
Lerived from the e it is ſounded like , as chaiſe | 
cbevalier, 8 


* 


: 
G% 
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chevaler, maching. In choir, and chorifter, it is founded. 

Fe x 
Ho is arch ſounded ? | 

A. Before a vowel it is commonly ſounded ah a 

archangel, except in architect, and a few other words. 


Before a conſonant it is ny ſoft, as * , Arche 


deacon. 


m— 


Q. What have you to obſerve of the letter D? 


A. Little, but that its ſound is always che ſame, a9 
dam, deſt 5 did. i 


Q. ls not ed at the end of verbs ſometimes contrafted 
into 2? 


A. Ves, as flanged, Hani. e croft ; oped, . 


alis flu. 


F 


Q. What have you to ſay of the: VE” 7 ? 
A. Nothing, but that it has one unvaried ſound, and 


that of is ſometimes pronounced like ou, ag 4 22 of 


(ov) apples. 
G 


Q. How many ſounds has the letter G? 
A. Two; the one hard, as gag, gar, gums the abe 


foft, as gentle, g in. 


Q. When is G ſounded hard 1 | 0 
A. Before a, 0, u, I, ander, as game, gout, gut, 1 


green. It is likewiſe hard at the A7 of words, as . | 
cag, drag, pug. It 1s alſo hard before 1, as gz 77 gird + 
Except in giant, gibbet, gibe, giblets, giles, gill, g tet 


gin, ginger, gingle, gipſey. 
When is G ſounded ſoft? | 
A: It is generally ſoft before e, as genius, ae ex- 


2 in 2055 geld, geeſe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from 


words ending in ke as as ringing, ringer 3 Singing, finger s . 3 
longer; of wy. 


oes G ever © loſe its ſound ? 


* Yes, before u, as gnaſh, naw, N e reigns”, 
fon, m4 ſome der worde. ny F gra? 


& WOW.” 


— 


— 
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| Q What 3s the ſound of gh? : 1 5 
A. In the beginning of a word it has a | hard nd, a > 
ge, ghaſtly : in the middle and end it is generally filent,. wy 

as though, bright fe „ mighty, æueighty. 5 
1 Has not g, at the end of ſome words, the ſound. 
A. Wes „ as vow, tough, rough, enough. 


H 

<Q What is the ſound of H? 

A. H has properly no ſound of iel: it is only a note 
of aſpiration, and ſhews that the following vowel muſt be 
pronounced with a ſtrong breath, as hand, head. 

Q. Is not Z ſometimes pronounced faintly ? 

A. Yes, and indeed is almoſt-filent, as Heir, herb, 228 | 

b 3 hour, humble, honeft, humour. In ſome words it 15 
entirely mute, as eg. rÞetoric. 


J. 
oY a How 15.7 Ca p. 
A. It is always ſounded like a foft g. and always be- | 
en a ſyllable, Jon; Jew, jigs Jobs, judge. 


K 


8 What i is the ſound of K? _ 

* 5, A. It has the ſound of hard c, and is uſed to 609517 the: 

Place of that letter before e and i, where c would naturally , 
ſoft, as keen, kernel, kid, kick. 
Q. Is & ever mute? 8 5 
A. Yes, before u, the _ conforinige that followst, aa 


1 lues, bi. $3 
| 1 | 
Q. What 3 is the ſound of E77 
A. L has a ſoft liquid ſound, as land, ballad, beautiful. 3. 
When is L doubled? 
A. At the end of monoſyllables, as Ball, bell, Bill, ball). 
a K. 0 a cphthpng, comes before it, as mail, . 


He fo. 
; e 


iT : 


3 


—_ 


i © What have you to remark of the letter 27 


* * 9 8 * 
up s 5 SY 
» 7 Ay 
4 * 1 $ » * 
* : 
Y * * 
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s not L ſometimes mute? 
A Ves, in calf; half, cates, halves, could; would, ſpuuld, 
Jalk, tall, wualk, chalk, talk, p/alm, ſalmon, falcon; folk, wu. 


and ſome other words. 
Q. How is I ſounded at the end of words ? 


A. Like a weak el, in which the = is almoſt den, 26 
able, feeble, bible, bottle, buckle. 


Q. Does L never change its ſound ? Z 
A. It is pronounced like v in the wake Colonel... 


\ 


/ 


Q, What have you. to here of the letter u 


A. Mhas always the ſame ſound, as man, mummy, mum. | 


Q Does Mnever change its ſound ? 


5 n 


A. It ſounds like » in accompt, accomptant, though theſe 


words are a written as * are 3 


N 
Q What is the ſound of N ? 


A. Nis always ſounded in the ſame manner, 2s — | 


none, nun. 
Q. Is N ever mute ? 


a words aſter u, 29 
damn, n. contema, column. 


„ ; 
Q. What is the ſound of Þ ? 


A. P has always the ſame ſound, as frint, paper, prope 


Q. Does P never loſe its ſound? 


A. It loſes its found, or at leaft is very little heard, in 
the beginning of ſome words, as pſalm, ptiſan, OP 7 


and between and t, as tempt, prompt, Fre. 


Q. What is the ſound of Ph ? 


A. Pb is ſounded like /, and is uſed chiefly i in W | 
erties from the Greek, as phyfick, $797 phy, 5 


| Q | g 
— 


” ' 
1 0 FE 
I ” ” 
. — 
4 , * 
f 3 
* * 1 p 


2 A [0 
1 


P buMßͤ 
4 © © FI * 
« 1 or” — 
* Of SO 
8 S 1 
3 
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A. Dis always followed by #, ant is ſounded like fits 
er rather like cw, as quart, quell, quibble, quote. DQ in 
words from the French, is ſometimes ſounded like 4, as* . 
_— liquer, Pique, piquant, piquet, a; age. | 


R. 
* 


8. What is the ſound of R? 
A. R has always the ſame rough ſnarling wound, and 

p hence it is called the canine or . letter, as road, rural. 
Wo roar. 
2. Does not e come after it? 

& Yes, in a few words derived from the Greek: or 
rag and there the 5 is always ſilent, as rheum, rbubarbs, 
4K Fa 
= 2 How is re ſounded at the end of words? = 
li A. ans a weak * as acre, lucre, ſceptre, _— theatres | 


8. | 
* 
4 — 
oy 
„ *, j 


13 . How: man ſounds has $2 l 
A. Two; a ſoft hiſſing ſound, al fr and a «go 
= hard found, like , as blows, crows: | 
Q. When has & a hard ſound? - 
A. At the end of words, as flies, lies, except this, thus,.. 
| 5, yes, in which it is ſounded /. It is likewiſe hard be- 
| ey 2 ion, if a vowel goes before, as invaſion, adbeſim, com- 
iin, but if a conſonant goes before it, it ſounds like h, 
perverſion, reverſion. It is alſo hard before e mute, as 
Mo accuſe, amuſe ; and before y final, as buſy, eaſy, daiſy; and 
in theſe words, boſom, deſire, wiſdom, prijen, has nel, : 
caſement, and perhaps a few others. 
Q Does & ever loſe its found? © 
A. T3914 in 195 and, 8 . vient, Carliſle, 6. 


. How i is 7 ha ? 8 
A. T has always the ſame vow ſound; as bull, later, 5 


cru 
. what i is the ſound of Tis 


Fi FS 
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A. 75 ; before à vowel ſounds like ſhi, as creations re- 
 Phetion, addition, potion, reſolution 3 except as / goc oes before 
it, and then it retains its natural ſound, as beſtial, fuſtian, 
Kc. It likewiſe retains its natural ſound, when a con- 
ſonaut follows i it, as till, time, title. It does the ſame be- 
fore comparatives in er, and ſuperlatives in , from ad- 
Jectives ending in y, as Haugbtier, haughtie/t, from haughiy : 
as alſo in the plural number of nouns, and the ſecond and 
third perſon of verbs ending in zy, as beauties, counties, to 
empiy, thou emptieſt, he emptieth, or emptied. = 
Q. How many ſounds has 75? 


A. 'Two; the one ſoft, as ow thes ; as other hard, | 
as thanks, theme. | 


Q. When is it ſoft? 2 
A. It is ſoft in the followin ng. wands; than, - thee, thy, 
chine, the, this, thus, that, thoſe, theſe, they, them, their, there, 

. then, thence, whether, either, neither, though; and in all 
words between two vowels, as mother, brother; and be- 
. Wween v and a yowel, as farther, fun. 

Q. When is it hard? | 
A. In almoſt all words but thoſe 5 
think, thrive, throw, thruſt, thing, throug, death, aurath. 
To ſoften % at the end of words e filent is commonly 


added, as bath, bathe ; n Fwathe ; ren . 
. lub, e 5 | 


* 

. What i 1s the ſound of V ? 

A. The'ſound of is nearly the ſame with 0 of F, 
as vain, very, view, vote, vulgar. It is never doubled, 
however ſtrong the accent upon it may be; nor does it 


ever end a word, without e filent after 1 it, as cave, WAVE, 
Arove, dove. | 


3 * 
_ 


Q. What have you to obſerve of the letter W 2 . 
A. It is both a vowel and a conſonant. SORTS 
Q. When is it a conſonant ? _ 

: A. When it begins a word, and.is followed by a vowel, 

As wall, web, wi vife, world. 

hn. When is it a — 


> 


— 
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x * When i it Wilo a, , or o, and unites with 8 | 
into a diphthong, as'haw!, brawl, bew, pew, how, fow. 
In other caſes it is not a vowel, after a, as axuait. awakes 
"ward, away, awhile. | | R mn; 

Q. Y. it ever mute . 

A. es, in ao, wholcſome, an Au 
before v in the fame TUE, as = e. write, 2 
. 


8 
3 
X 


Q. What is the ſound of &? n 

A. It is equivalent to that of #5 or es, as are, , 
Ver, fer; 0x, flux. | 

Q Does it ever begin a word? 


A Never, but in proper names derived from the Greek, 
8 Pe,” A Lerxet. | : 


$ * 
Y N 1247 
. f 
* 
| * 


2 What is remarkable i in 7. ? 
A. . like au, is both a vowel and A ebnſbuant. 
When is it a vowel ? 
A. When it follows a conſonant, as by, my, thy, 
Q. When is it a'conſonant ? 
A. When it precedes either a vowel or a diphthong, 0 
Jet, yellow, youth. 
2 How many ſounds has T1? 
Three; one as a conſonant, and two as a vowel. 
2 What is its ſound as a conſonant? 
A. Strong, as yacht, yes, yoke. = 
Q What is its ſound as a vowel ? | 
"A: In words of one ſyllable it is ſharp and clear, us 
e. dry. fly, fly. In words of more ſyllables than one, 
it is ſoft and obſcure, as any, many, folly ; except at the 
end 5 verbs, where it is again ſharp and . as deny, 
com 
: #4 Is it ever found i in the middle of words? 
A. Seldom; it is there generally changed into 2, 
duy, dutiful; except in 1 words of Greek extraion, 


as _——_ Qi 


3 
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what i is the ſound of Z ? 
A It is ſounded like 5 hard, or, ds, though the d is 
ſcarcely heard, as hazard, wizard, buzzard, 
Q Does it begin any word? | 
A. It begins no words originally Engliſh : thoſe it be- 
gins are derived "_— foreign languages, as zeal, Zenith, 
zephyr, Zone 


Q. Have you any more obſervations to make on the 
Letters? 


A. No. | 

. Are thoſe you have made ſufficient - to teach avy 
one the true ſound of them ? 
A. No: nor is it poſſible to teach the true ſound of 
them in writing; any more than it is to make a man 
hear with his eyes, or ſee with his ears, or to ſubſtitute. 
one ſenſe in the room of another. The true ſound of the 


| letters can only be learned by practice, and by the aſi 
| ance of a maſter. | 


PART II. 
CHAP, ; 
ETYMOLOGY. 


Q. NX THAT is Etymology ? 


A. Etymology is that part of Grammar, 
which teaches the derivation of one word from another, 


and the different methods in which the ſenſe of the ſame 


T is varied ; as apple, apples ; faveet, feveeter 5 I love, 
J | 


Q. How many Lindi of words or parts of ſpeech, are there 


in the Engliſh langua e? 
A. Nine. a 
Q. —_ are. they ?' | 
A. The Article, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adwerb 
Prepoſition, Inierjedtion, ES ” 


' CHAP, 


e A New GRAMMAR OF THE . 
CHAP. 1. 


Of the ART CL E, 


Qs HAT is the Article? 
3 A. The Article is a word prefixed tc to nouns, 
to limit or determine their ſignification. 
Q. How many Articles are there in 17 Engliſh tongue? 
A. Two, à or an, and be. 
Q What is the uſe of the Article a or an? 

A. It ſerves to ſhew, that one only of a kind is meant, 
but no one in particular; as This is @ fine pen, that is, one 
of the pens that are fine, without mentioning any particu- 
lar pen. Hence it is called the Iadefinite Article, 

Q. When is a uſed ? 


A. Before nouns beginning with a conſonant, as 4 ball, 
a club, a dance. | 


Q. When is az uſed ? 
A. Before nouns beginning with a vowel, as an a 
an eel, an onion ; or + mute, as an heir, an herb, « an koar, 
Q. What is the uſe of the Article the ? | 
A. It ſerves to confine the ſenſe to one or more of 
a kind, as This is the man whom I ſaw ; Theſe are the 
avomen whom I met: that is, this particular man, and theſe 
particular women. For this reaſon it 15 called the Definite 
Article. | 
Q. Are no nouns uſed is hs ? 
A. Yes, proper names, as Alexander, Cæſar, Di: 
Virgil, Londen, Paris and abſtraft names, as Virtue, Vice, 
Beauty, Deformity : though both theſe are ſometimes joined 
to articles, as an Alexander, that is, a man brave as Alex- 
ander, the Cæſars, that is, the Roman Emperors of the 
name of Cz/ar ; the beauty of Venus, the deformity of Vulcan. 
Q.. Are there not ſome nouns which never admit the 
article? 
A. Yes, words taken in the largeſt and moſt unlimited 
ſenſe, as man is a rational creature, that is, all men with- 
out exception, | 
0 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
SECTION I. 


Of Nouns. 


it OW many kinds of nouns are there ? | 
| A. Two; Nouns Subſtantive, and Nouns Ad- 


jective. 


Q. How do you diſtinguiſh a noun fubftantive from a 
noun adjective ? ; 
A. A noun Aal anti ve will make ſenſe by itſelf, as a book, 
a pen, a knife: whereas a noun adjective will not make ſenſe 
by itſelf, as good, fine, ſharp 5 unleſs it be joined with a 
fabRantive, and then it will make . as 4 as book, a 


fine pen, a  ſoarp knife. 


SECTION II. 
V SuBsTANTIVE NouNs. 


Q. What is a Sulftantive Noun ? : 
A. A Subflantive Noun is the name of any thing or per- 
fon, as a coat, a hat, James, George. | 
Q. How many kinds of Sub/tantive Nouns are there ? 
A. Two; proper and common. 
Q What are proper ſubſtantive nouns ? 
A. Such as denote the individuals of any ſpecies," as 
Jabs, the Humber, Canterbury ; that is, the name of a par- 
_ ticular man, of a particular river, and of a particular __e 
„What are common ſubſtantive nouns? | 
© Such as denote the kinds or ſpecies of things in 
general, as a tree, a houſe, a garden ; that is, any tree, any 
houſe, or any garden, ü 
Are the terminations of nnn, nouns ever 
changed 7 28 | 
A. Yes. 
On what account? 
„ On account of Number, Caſe, and Gender. 
L C 2 | SECT: : 
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SECTION II. 
Of NUMBER. © 


Q. How many Numbers are there ? . 
A. Two; the /ngular and the plural. 
Q. When do we ufe the fngular number? 


lord, a ladder. 
Q. When do we uſe the plural number? 
A. When we ſpeak of more than one perſon or thing, 
as lords, ladders. k 5 | : 
Q. How is the plural number formed? hs 

A. By adding „ to the fngular, as plum, plums ; pear, 
ars. — Fo 
_ Q. Is it always ſo formed | | 
A. No; for when the /ingular number ends in ch, fo, +, 
or x, then the ſyllable es muſt be added, as crutch, crutches ; 


buſh, buſhes ; witneſs, witneſſes 3 fox, foxes. 
Q: Does the addition of the letter s increaſe the num+ 


ber of ſyllables ? | 
A. Not in general; as father, fathers ; mother, mothers. 
Q. Does it not ſometimes do ſo ? 

A. Yes, in words ending in ce, ge, ſe, and ze; as prince, 
princes 5 cage, cages 5 purſe, purſes ; prize, prizes. 

Q. How do nouns that end in F or /e form their plural? 
A. By changing / or ft into wes; as calf, calves; half, 
halves ; leaf, leaves ; ſheaf, fheaves ; ſelf, ſelves ; ſhelf, ſhelves ; 


WIVES 5 avolf, „ ewolwes. 1 3 
Q. Are there no exceptions to this rule 5 
A. Ves; many nouns ending in F or /½ form their 


fret, chief, handkerchief, myjchief, grief, relief, wharf, 

dwarf, ſcarf, fife, firife ; and moſt nouns ending in F, as 
ff, cif, Ri, mu; ruff, uf, Half, fluff s except faf, 

Which makes ſaves. Ns 1 

Q. How do nouns ending in y form their plural? 

A. By changing the y into ies, as ffory, fßlories cherry, 

cherries : unleſs the y in the ſingular make part of a diph- 


A. When we ſpeak of one perſon or thing only, as 2 


loaf, haves ; knife, knives ; life, lives thief, thieves; wife, 


plural in the uſual manner, by adding , as hoof, roof, 


thong, for then the q is retained, and the plural is Oe 


. 


N 


oils, 
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: Ie adding 5; as boy, boys ; 2. Jays; ray, rays ; play 


plays 5 way, ways. 
Q. Do all plurals end in s or 4 

* No; ſome end in en: as man, men; Wwoman, wo- 
men ; child, children; brother, brethren, or brothers; ox, 
oxen. . Some end in ce, or e, as houſe, lice; mouſe, mice 
die, dice ; gooſe, geeſe 3 5 penny, pence. 
. Q. Do all nouns differ 1 in the ſingular and plural num- 

er ? 5 

A. No; ſome nouns are the ſame in both, as ſheep, 
deer. When they are of the fingular number, a is pre- 
fixed to them. 

Q. Have all nouns both a ſingular and plural number? 

A. No; ſome have no ſingular; as alms, annals, aſbes, 
bellows, Son; , breeches, creſts, entrails, lungs, ſeifſars, ſhears, 


fnuſfers, thanks, tongs, wages, &c. Others, on the con- 


trary, have no plural, as che proper names of men, wo- 
men, cities, rivers, mountains, countries; as Villiam, 


a Anne, London, the Thames, Snowden, Wales : the names of 


virtues and 'vices ; as genere/ity, avarice the names of 
metals; as gold, ſilver, copper: the names of herbs ; as 
mint, ſage, except leeks, neitles, and a few others: the 
names of ſeveral forts of corn and pulſe ; as wheat, Barley, 
rye, except oats, tares, peas, beans : and the names of li- 
quids; as wine, ale, beer, oil. But ſome of theſe, when 
they ſignify 9 ſorts, are uſed. in the plural; as wines,, 


3 08 CT ION IV. 
Mo Of CASES. 


-Q« What are the Caſes of nouns ? 
A. The caſes of nouns are thoſe changes in their ter- 
minations, which ſerve to expreſs their connection with, 
or relation to, other things. 

How. many caſes are there in Engliſh? 

= There are two caſes.; 3 the Nominative, and. the. 
Genitive. | | 

Q. What is the Nominative caſe? 1 

A. The Nominative caſe is that in which a thing. 1s 


\ 


. imply. mentioned; 3. as @ boy, a girl. 


C 3 | Q. What. 
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2 What is the Genitive caſe ? 

A. The Genitive caſe is that which implies property 
or poſſeſſion ; and hence ic is frequently called the Poſ- 

ſeſſive caſe. 

Q. How is the Genitive caſe formed ? _ 

A. By adding 4, with an apoſtrophe before it, to the 
Nominative; as man's ftrength, woman's beauty. 

* Is not this s, with the apoſtrophe, a contraction of his ® 

No; for then Mary's fan would be Mary his fan, 
which would be abſolute nonſenſe. 

Woes not many good writers, however, ſuppoſed it 
to 0? 

A. Yes, but they have all been miltaken. 

Q. What 1 1s it then ? 

A. Tt is an abbreviation of the old Saxon ester 
which ended in 1. Thus the Saxons; to expreſs the trea- 
chery of Judas, would have ſaid Judaſis treachery ; whereas 
we now ſay, by contraction, Fudas's treachery. 

Q. Is not this s, as the ſign of the Genitive, ſometimes 
omitted ? 

A. Yes, and the apoſtrophe only retained, eſpecially in 
words that end in /i, as righteouſneſs” ſake. This is always 
the caſe in plural nouns that terminate in 3, as a ladies” 
[IE ſchool. 

Wen three Subſtantives come together, which of 
| them has the ſign of the Genitive ? 

A. The ſecond, as the King of England's crown ; the 
King of France's family. 

Q. Is the Genitive caſe always formed by adding to. 
the nominative ? 

A. No; it is as often formed by putting the particle 
of before it, as the heat of the fire, the coldneſs of the water. 

Q. Have not ſome nouns both the letter s with an apo- 
ſtrophe after, and the particle of before them? 

A. Ves; as @ play of Sbaleſpear s, a poem of Pope's. 
But in theſe expreſſions there are really. two Genitives ; 
for they mean one of the plays of Shakeſpear, one of the poems 
of Pope. 

Y Q. Have not the Greek, the Latin, and ſome other 
lan es, more caſes than two ? 

A. \ ES, they have fix, viz, the Wan the Ge- 

nitive, | 
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W nitive, the Dative, the Accuſative, the Vocative, and the 
Ablative ; and theſe cafes they have in both numbers 
Q How do the Engliſh ſupply the want of the four laſt 
caſes ? | 1 | Boa 
by A. By means of the prepoſitions o, for, with, from, 
| by, &c. 26S | | . 
Q May not an Engliſh noun, therefore, by the help 
| 2 theſe prepoſitions, be declined through all the above 
aſes ? : ; "= | 
A. Tt may in the following manner : 
SINGULAR NUMBER, * PLurAL NuMBER. 
Nem. a King. Nom. Kings. 


+] 


| #; 


GA. A Mes en. of Kings. 

| or | 

of a King. 
Dat. to a King. Dat. to Kings. 
Accuſ. a King. Accuſ. Kings. 
Fecat. O King. Voecat. O Kings. 
with, from, or with, from, or 
Ablat. by a King. Ablat. by Kings. 
SECTION V. Io 


Of GENDER, 


Q. What is Gender? | 

A. The diſtinction of ſex. 

Q. How many ſexes are there ? 

A. Two, the male, and the female. 
Q. Are there only two genders in Engliſh nouns ? 
A. No; there are three, the Maſculine, the Feminine, 
and the Neuter. - | TON. 
. What nouns are of the maſculine gender ? 

A. All nouns that ſignify males, as @ man, a bey. 

Q. What nouns are of the feminine gender? 

A. All nouns that fignify females, as à woman, a girl. 
Q What nouns are of the neuter gender? 
A. All nouns that ſignify either males or females, as 
a child, a ſervant ; and eſpecially all nouns that ſignify 
things without life, which have no ſex at all, as @ houje, 
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'MaLs. Femare, Mare. FEMALE. 
Bachelor, Maid, Virgin. King, Vue. 
Baar, Hoco. Lad, Laſs. 
Boy, Girl. Lord, * Lady. 
Bridegroom, Bride. Man, Von. 
Brother, Sifter. Maſter, Miſtreſs. 
Buck, Dee. Milter, Spawnere . 
Bull, Deo. Nephew, Miece. 
Bulloct, Heifer. Rom, Eabe. 
Coc, . Soden, Slut. 
Dag. Bitch. Son, | Daughter.. 
Drake, Duck. Stag, FH. 
Fatber, Mother. . Aint, 
Friar, Mun. _ Wigower, Widow; 
Gander, Gooſe. Wizard, Witch, 
Horſe, Mare. ] boremn- Whore or 
Huſband, . Wife. ger, Strumpet. 


 rock-ſparrow, a hen ſparrow. 
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How do we diſtinguiſh the ſexes in Engliſh ? 
A. We do it in the five following ways bs 


I. By uſing different words to expreſs the difference 
r | . 


II. When there are not two different words to expreſs. 
the difference of ſex, or when both ſexes are comprehended 
under the ſame word, we then add an adjective to it, to 
ſhew which ſex is meant, as a male child, a female child. 


ITI. We ſometimes add another ſubſtantive to the word, 
to diſtinguiſh the ſex, as a man ſervant, a maid: ſervant, a. 


IV. The Feminine Gender is ſometimes formed by 
changing the termination of the Maſculine into /, as 


MaL E. FEMALE MALE. FEMALE. 
Abbt,  Abbeſs. Deacon,. Deaconeſs. 
AHator, Aare. Due, Ducheſs. 
Ambaſſador; Ambaſſadreſs Elector, Eleftreſs. 
Baron, Baroneſt. Emperor, Empreſs. 
Count, Counteſs, Governor, Gowerneſs. 


Heir, 
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Martz. Females, Marx. FEMALE. 
Ms Heireſs. © Prior, Prioreſs. 
Hunter, Huntreſi. Poet, Poeteſs. 
Jew,  Feweſs. Prophet, Propbeteſi. 
Lion, Lioneſs. - Shepherd, 3 eſs. 
Marquis, Marchioneſs, Tutor,  Tutoreſs. 
Patron, Patroneſs. Viſcount, Vicounteſs. 
Prince, Princeſs. | 


Some nouns of the Maſculine Gender, in order to form 


the Feminine, change the termination into ix, as admini- + 


Arator, adminiſtratrix executor, exceutrix, & c. 


V. We likewiſe expreſs the difference of ſex by the 
pronouns he, fe, or it. When we ſpeak of the male ſex, 
we uſe the pronoun he ; when we ſpeak of the female ſex, 
we uſe the pronoun ſhe ; and when we ſpeak of things 
that have no ſex at all, or of inanimate things, we uſe the 
pronoun 27. 


Q. Do we never apply the pronouns he or /be to inani- 
mate things, as to the ſm, moon, earth, &c. ? 


A. Sometimes ; but it is only by a poetical or rheto- 


rical figure, by which we give lite to things that are my 
without it. | 


SECTION VI. 


Of ADJECTIVES. 


O. What are AdjeQves # 

A. Adjectives are words that expreſs the a or 
qualities of things, as aubite, black, feet, bitter. 

Q. How do you know whether a noun be an adje@ve 
- or ſubſtantive ? 
A. By adding the word bing to it. I f, with this ad- 


- 


dition, it make ſenſe, it is an ad jective; if nonſenſe, it is 


a ſubſtantive: as a good thing, a bad thin ug: both theſe ex- 
preſſions are ſenſe ; therefore goed and bad are adjectives. 
But à tree thing, a river thing: both theſe expreſſions are 
nonſenſe ; therefore tree and river are ſubſtantives. 


Q De 
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Q. Do adjectives ever change their terminations on 
account of gender, caſe, or number? 
A. No: They are joined without any change of ter- 
mination, to ſubſtantives of all genders, in all caſes, and 
of both numbers; as à good man, a good woman, a good 
thing of @ good man, M a good woman, of a good. thing ; 


good men, good women, good things ; of good men, of ha Wa 
men, of good things. 


Als there no exception to this rule? 

A. There ſeems to be.an exception in the pronomial. 
adjectives one, other, another 5 as with one's own money, by 
the other's help, at another's expence ; where one, other, and 

. another have a genitive caſe. 


Q. On what un do adjectives. change their termi- 
nations? 


A. On account of compariſon only. 
© Q. What do you mean by compariſon ? 

A. Compariſon is altering the quality into more or leſs, 
or making the different degrees of it. 

Q. How many degrees of compariſon are there ? 


A. Three; the poſitive, the comparative, and the ſu- 
perlative. 
Q. What is the poſitive degree „ 
. The poſitive degree is that in which the Ry is 
ſimply expreſſed; as frong, brave. 
Q. What is the comparative degree ? 
A. The comparative degree is that, in which the qua- 
lity is ſomewhat increaſed ; as fronger, braver. 
Q. What 1s the ſuperlative degree? 
A. The ſuperlative degree is that, in which the quality 
is carried to the greateſt height of which it is e > 
as . rave. 
| ow is the comparative degree formed? 
* By adding v or er to the poſitive; 3-as wiſe, wiſer 7 5 
long, longer. 
Q. How is the ſuperlative degree formed? 
A. By adding / or 75 to the poſitive 1 us ce, 3 


Eng, longeſt. 

Q. Are all adjectives thus compared 2 

A. No; adjectives, indeed, of one ſyllable are com- 
N chus eee but * of two or more 
| ; [yllables 
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ſyllables are generally compared by putting more before 
them for the comparative degree, and maß for the ſuper- 


lative; as activo, more active, moſt active generous, more 


generous, moſt generous. 


Q. May not adjectives of one ſyllable be compared i in 
the ſame manner ? 


A. Yes; as fair, fairer, or more fair 5 faireſt, or moſt Fair. 


1 May not ſome adjectives of two ſyllables be com- 
pared by er and %? 


A. Yes; 9 which end in y, as avorthy, Iively ; or in 


le, as noble, ample ; or which are accented on the laſt ſyl- 


lable, as complete, polite thus worthier, worthieft ; livelier, 


blivelieft nobler, nobleft 5 ampler, ampleſ# completer, com- 
Pleteſt ; politer, politeſt. 


Q. Are not ſome other adjectives of two ſyllables like- \ 


wiſe compared by er and eff ? 


A. Yes; thus, Ben John/on has 1 for more 
ewretched ; and Milton has wirtuouſeft for moſt virtucus, and 


Famouſeſt for moſt famous. But theſe examples are not to 
be imitated. 


Q. What have you to ſay farther about the compariſon _ 


of adjectives? 


A. Some comparatives from a ſuperlative by adding 


aoſt to the end of them; as nether, nethermoſt 5 utter, utter- 


angſt, or utmoſt 5 under, undermeft'; up, upper, uppermoſt, or 
upmoſt, fore, former, foremeſt. Moſt is alſo ſometimes ad- 


ded to dubſtantives; as topmoſt, ſouthmoſt, ueftmoſt. * 
QQ Do any adjectives admit of a double compariſon of 

A. No; except in the expreſſion mo/# higheſt, which 1 18 
peculiarly applied to the Supreme Being. 


Q. Are all adjectives compared in one or other of the 
foregoing ways ? 


A. No; ſome are compared. ſo irregularly, has they - 


cannot be reduced to any of the forementioned rules; 3 as 


. Coup. | Sur. 
Good, Better, „ 
Bad, . Morſt. 
Little, 5 Leaſſ. 
Much or many, More, 3 | 
Near, C  Nearer, | Neareſt or next. 


Late, Later or larter, Lateſt or laſt. 
75 „ CHAT. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of PRoNoUNS, 


SQ HAT are Pronouns ? | | 
| A. Pronouns, as their name evidently im- 
ports, are words that ſupply the place of nouns, and are 
uſed to prevent the too frequent and ſudden repetition of 
them. 5 | ; 
Q. How many kinds of pronouns are there? 5 
A. There are four kinds of pronouns; perſonal, poſſeſ- 
five, relative, and demonſtrative. | 
Q. Have not ſome pronouns a caſe peculiar to them- : 
\ ſelves? | ; 
A. Ves; it is ſometimes called the oblique, and ſome- 
times the objective caſe; and is uſed after moſt verbs 
and prepoſitions. | 5 | 
Q. Which are the perſonal pronouns ? 
A. The perſonal pronouns are J, thou, he, foe, it, with 
their plural. | 
Q. How are they declined ? 
A. Thus: | 8 


SING. i 
Nominative . We 
Oblique Caſe Me : Us 
Nominative T hou 4 
Oblique Caſe . Thee You 
Nommative He She They | | 
" Oblique Caſe Him Her T hem . 
Nominative 20 oo 
Oblique Caſe & - Them 
Genitive | "2 


Q. Is not the pronoun you ſometimes uſed in the ſingu- 
lar number? „„ . 

A. Ves; but it is only by way of ceremony or com- 
plaiſance; and in order to ſhew what number it is of, it 
1s always joined, or ought to be joined, to a plural verb : 

28 yOu ae, you were ; though ſome authors write you vas. 
Q. Which are the poſſeſfive pronouns ? 5 


1 | Fee | A. The | 


8 \ 
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A. The poſſeſſive pronouns are my, our, thy, Jour» his, 
Ber, their: 

Q. How are they declined ? | 
A. As they are wholly of the nature of adjectives, they 
are, like them, indeclinable; except that, when they are 
ſeparated from their ſubſtantives by a verb, my becomes 
mine ; thy , thine 5 Our, OUrS 5 pour, yours 5 Her, bers ; theirs 
theirs; as This ts my book ; This book is mine: That is our 
horſe 5 That horſe is ours : N your coach? This coach 


it yours: This is her fan: This fan is hers : That is their 


houſe 5 That houſe is theirs. His is always the ſame : as 
This is his hat ; This hat is his. 


We, Þ Are not mine and thine ſometimes uſed for my and 


* Yes ; 3 words that begin with a vowel ; 
mine arm, thine aunt. 

Q. What do you mean by relative pronouns ?. 

A. Relative pronouns are certain words that relate to 


ſome ſubſtantive going before; which is therefore callet 


the antecedent, 
Q. What are they.? 
A. Who, which, what, and baba” 
Q. How are they declined ? 
A. Hon is declined thus: 


C10, and PLURAL. 


f Nominativre Who | : 
Genitive Whoſe. 
Oblique' _ Whom 


Whoſe likewiſe, eſpecially among the vandal is e 5 
uſed as the genitive of avhich. What and whether are in- 


declinable. - ho Property relates to perſons ; which to 
things. _ 
Q. What do you mean by the antecedent to a relative? 
A. The Noun which goes before it, and to which it 


immediately refers; as Julius Czjar and man in the fol- 


lowing ſentences : It avas Julius Cæſar who conquered the 
Gauls ; This is the man whom ſaw. 
Q. Which are the demonſtrative Pronouns > 
A. This, that, _ os the Jams; | 


+ 


Q How 
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Q How are they declined ? | 


A. This makes theſe, that makes thoſe, and other makes 
others in the plural number. This and theſe refer to things 


near at hand; zhat and hoſe to things at a diſtance. Other 


is either ſingular or plural ; for we ſay the one fide or the 
other ; and other men, other women. Others is never uſed 
but when it refers to a preceding ſubſtantive : as, ſome 
of the ſcholars auere reading ; others avere writing. The ſame 
is indeclinable, and is joined to ſubſtantives in both num- 
bers, and in all caſes. VV 
Q. Are there no other pronouns but thoſe you have 
mentioned ? | ; 


A. Yes ; each, every, cither, are pronouns, and may be 


called diftributives, becauſe they mark the individual per 
' ſons or things that make up a number. ; 
Q. Are there not ſome words that are commonly ji 
to pronouns? | ht 
A. Ves; own, and /e/f, in the plural fekves. Daun is 
added to the poſſeſſives my, our, thy, your, his, her] iheir:; 
as my own Gao, our own. houſe, your own fault, It gives 
| vigour to the expreſſion, and implies a ſecret oppoſition 
or contraſt ; as I bought it with my own money, that is, with 
uo one's-elſe. I wrote it with my own hand, that is, without 


the help of an amanuenſis. Self is added to poſſeſſives, as 


e, ourſelves and ſometimes to perſonal pronouns, as 
him/elf, 1 themſelves. It then ſerves the ſame purpoſe 
as own, by expreſſing emphaſis and oppoſition ; as I de- 
kwered it myſelf, that is, with my own hands, not by the 


hands of another : or it forms a reciprocal pronoun ; as 


He praiſes himſelf ; they blame themſelves. 


| ' CHAP. v. 


Of VerBs. 
Q_NK7HAT is a Yerb ? 


to do, or to ſuffer ; as J live, I beat, I am beaten, | 


of 


— A. A Verb is a word that ſigniſies to be, | 


3 1 


2 Ore o 
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Q. How many kinds of verbs are there ? 
A. Three; 3 Active, Paſlive, and Neuter. 
Q. What is an active verb? - - 

A. An active verb denotes an action, and neceſſarily 
ſappoſes an agent, and an object acted 0; 4 Pale, F, 
I praiſe Jobn. 

Q. What is a paſſive verbꝰ 

A. A paſſive verb denotes a paſſion, or a ſufferin As or 
the receiving of an impreſſion ; and neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
an object upon which the impre ii on is made, and an agent 
by whom it is made upon it; as 70 be praiſed; I” 2 
praiſed by me. 

Q: What is a neuter verb? 

A. A neuter verb'denotes being; or a ſtate or con- 
dition of being, when the agent and the object acted upon 
coincide, and the event is properly neither action nor paſ- 
ſion, but rather ſomething between both; as Jam, 7 jt, 


I Hand. 


Q. Is not an active verb ſometimes called a tranſitive 


5 verb? 


Ves; becauſe the action paſerh over, as it were, to 


the object, or hath an effect upon fome other thing; as 7 | 
| love James. ; 


Q. Is not a neuter averly ſometimes called an intranſi - 


tive verb? 


A. Ves; becauſe the action paſſeth not over to the ob- 


| ject, but is wholly confined to the agent; as I wall, Irun. 


Q. Is not the fame verb ſometimes active, and ſome- 


times neuter? 


A. Ves; as I run: here the verb is neuter, becanſe the 
action, run, is confined to the agent, I, and does not paſs 
over to any object. But I run a race; here the verb is 
active, becauſe the action run, paſſes over from the agents | 
1, to the object, a race. 

Q. What are the chief properties of a verb ? 

A. Perſon, number, time or tenſe, and mood. 

Q. How many perſons belong to a verb? 

A. Six; three ſingular, and three plural. 

Q. What are they? 


A. I,. thou or you, he, ſhe or it; we, de or you, Wa 


Q. What are their names? 


D2_ . 
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A. Tis the feſt perſon fingular, thou or you the ſecond, 


he, ſpe, or it, the third; ave is the firſt perſon plural, ye or 


you the ſecond, and they the third. 


Q. Does the difference of perſons occaſion any change 
in the termination of verbs ? 


A. Yes; the ſecond perſon ſingular, both in the pre- 


ſent and preter - imperfect tenſe, adds /* or % to the firſt 


perſon ; as I love. thou loweſt; 1 calf thou calleft ; I loved, 
thou hovedlt ; I called, thou calledft, And the third perſon 
ſingular of the preſent tenſe, adds zh or eth, or s to the 
firſt en; as 1 love, he loveth, or loves 5 T call, he calleth, 
or calls 


Q. Is there any change made in the perſons of the 
plural number ? 


A. No; they continue invariable, and are always the 
ſame with the firſt perſon ſingular ; as I love; abe love, ye 


Ave, they. lade : T loved 5 we loved, ye loved, they loved. 


Q. How many numbers have verbs ? 


A. Two; the ſingular and the plural, in the ſame 
manner As nouns. 


Q. What do you mean by the tenſe of a verb? 


A. The tenſe of a verb is a particular form of it, ex- 


preſſing the time of the being, action, or paſſion, which 


it ſignifies. 


Q. How many tenſes or times are there ? 

A. Three; the preſent, the paſt, and the future. 

ks Are-there really no more tenſes or times ? 

A. Properly ſpeaking there are no more; as all things 
are either preſent, paſt, or future. But in onder to mark: 
more diſtinly the different ſubdivifions of time, Gram - 
marians have invented three other tenſes ; one in the pre- 


bent, another in the paſt, and a third in the future. So 
- that, in the whole, there are no leſs than fix tenſes. or 


times, 


Q. What are they ? e z 


A. The preſent tenſe, the preter- imperfect tenſe, the 


preter- perfect tenſe, the preter- pluperfect n, the future- 
imperfect tenſe, and the future perfect tenſe. 

Q What is the preſent tenſe ? 

A. The preſent tenſe repreſents the action as now do- 


gx 


; 
N 
| 
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ing, übt on other limitation; * as / 2 that is, 1 am 

i now at ſupper 

| 2 What is the preter-imperfe&t tenſe ? 

3 A. The preter- imperfect tenſe repreſents the action as 

N | partly done, but not quite finiſhed, as J e that is, Z 
( | bas then at ſupper. | 

Þ 4 Q. What 1s the peter perfect tenſe ? 

A The preter-perfe& tenſe repreſents the 0 as 
completely finiſhed ; as / have ſupped, that is, 1 Baue now 

done fupper. 

ſ Q. What is the preter- .pluperfe& tenſe ? 

| 'Þ 24 A. The preter- pluperfect tenſe repreſents the action 

1 not only as finiſhed, but as finiſhed before a certain time 

| to which we allude ; as I had ſupped, that is, I had ſupped, 

1 E or had done ſupper, before ſuch a particular hour, 9 

| | teno'clock. 


Q. What is the fink tenſe ? 
1 I A. The future-imperfc& tenſe repreſents the action a as 
| q yet to come; as I. ſhall on auill jup. © 
| 


Fo What is the future-perfect tenſe? 
The future · perfect tenſe repreſents the action as et 
4 to __ but at the ſame as intended to be finiſhed before 
| a certain circumſtance to which we allude ; as I all baue 
| fupped, that is, I ſhall have ſupped, or ſpall ba ve done ſupper, 
| before he comes, before ſhe goes, &c. 
| © Have you any other. obſervations to make upon the 
| tenſes ?- 
A. Ves; two of them are imple, and four of them 
compound. | 
Q. Which are the ſimple tenſes ? 5 
A: The preſent and the preter- imperfect. 
Q. Which are the compound tenſes ? 
A. The preter- perfect, the preter-pluperfcR, ms fu- 
ture-imperfeR, and the future - perfect. 
- Q. Why are the two firſt called ſimple wiſhes 
A. Becauſe they are formed of the verb itſelf, without 
the aſſiſtance of any other verb. 
Q. Why are the four laſt called compound tenſes ? 
A. Becauſe they cannot 80 formed e the aſhſtance | 
of lome other verb. 
D 3 Q. How 


— a. 
_ — 
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Ho are the ſimple tenſes formed? 
- A: The preſent tenſe is the verb itſelf in its ſimpleſt 
and moſt original form; as 7 love, I call. The preter- 
imperfect tenſe is formed by adding d to the preſent tenſe, 
if it end in e, or ed, if it end in any other letter; as love, 
1 loved; I call, I called; I turn, I turned. | 
If y be the laſt letter of the preſent tenſe, and make no 
part of a diphthong, it is, in the preter- imperfect tenſe, 
changed into 2, as 7 carry, I carried; I marry, I married; 
- But if y in the preſent tenſe, make part of a diphthong,. 
then it is retained in the preter-imperfeR ;- as I play, 7 
played ; I ſtray, I ſtraycd. | ow 
Q. Do all verbs form their preter- imperfect tenſe in 
this manner? | | | 
A. All regular verbs do; but there are many irregular- 
verbs that form their preter- imperfect tenſe in another 
manner; as J /it, 1 /at; I land, I flood; I aurite, I aurore. 
Of theſe irregular verbs we ſhall ſay more afterwards. 
Q. Do not even regular verbs, ſometimes, form their: 
preſent and their preter- imperfect tenſe in another manner: 
A. Ves; by means of the auxiliary verb 20 do, as in- 
ſtead of I love, I lowed, we ſometimes ſay, Ido love, I did: 
* owe, for the ſake of greater emphaſis. 4 | 
Q. How are the compound tenſes formed? 
A. The compound tenſes are formed by adding the- 


preſent tenſe of the verb, or the participle preterite, to. 


the auxiliary verbs have, he, fall, will, may, can, let, or- 
muſt : Thus, for inſtance (the preter- perfect tenſe) 7 have 
ved ; (the preter-plupertect tenſe) I had lowed ; (the fu- 
ture · imperfect tenſe) I /all or will loue (the future per- 
fect tenſe) I all have lowed. 3 

' Q. What do you mean by a Participle? 


A. A participle 1s a word derived from a verb, or more 


properly it is a certain form of a verb, which partakes of 
the nature of an adjective, as running, learned. Nay, it 
trequently ſupplies the place of an adjective, as a running 
horje, a. running man. 5 EE 

Q. How many participles are there? | 
A. Two; The participle preſent, and the participle 
perfect or pail, | | 


Q. How 


- 
4 | BS as * I 
* 


. 


— 


. How is the participle preſent formed? 


A. By adding ing to the firſt perſon of che preſent- 
tenſe, and ſtriking off e, if the verb end in that en as 


walk, walking 5 move, moving. 


* How is the participle perfect med 
A. By adding 4 to the firſt perſon of the preſent tenſe, 


| if] it end in e, or ed, if it end in any other letter, as blames. 


blamed ; commend, commended. 


Q. ls the participle perfect always ſo formed? 

A. No; when the preter - imperfect tenſe is irregular, 
the participle perfect is commonly irregular likewiſe; and 
then it is ſometimes the ſame with that tenſe, as 74714, the 
preſent tenſe; thought, the preter- imperfect tenſe; thought ,. 
the participle perfect; and ſometimes different, E give, 
the preſent tenſe; gave, the preter- imperfect tenſe; given, 
the participle perfect. Some verbs have two participles 
perfect, the one regular, the other irregular; as bake, 


baked, or bakten ; mew, mowed, or mown : and ſome have 


two participles perfect, both of them irregular; 3 as arinky 
drunt, or drunken. 

Q You ſay, the auxiliary verbs ſhall, will, may, cans 
hawe, be, let, and muſt, are employed in forming the com- 


pound tenſes ; and yet, in the examples you gave, you 
only mentioned have, ſail, and aul. Of what uſe are 


the other auxiliary verbs in forming theſe tenſes? 

A. The examples I gave were confined to tenſes in the 
indicative mood; the other auxiliary verbs are employed. 
un forming the tenſes of the other moods. 

Q. What do you mean by Moods ? 

A. Moods are certain forms of a verb, expreſſing the 
yarious intentions of the mind. 

Q. How many moods are there? 

A. The Engliſh, properly ſpeaking,. have no moods, 
that is, they have no difference in the termination of their 
verbs to ſignify the different intentions of. the mind; but, 
they ſupply this want by the help of the auxiliary verbs 
abovementioned, and they make uſe of five moods, viz. 
the indicative, the ſubjunctive, the potential, the 1 3 
tive, and the infinitive. 

Q. What is the Indicative Mood T of 5 

A. The Indicative Mood ſimply declares or affirms a 
ching, as 1 love ; or it aſks a queſtion, as Do 1 leue? 


2 What 
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Q What is the Subjunctive Mood? | 1 5 

A. The Subjunctive Mood mentions a thing conditi- | 
onally, or by way of a ee It is commonly ſub- - "> 
joined to ſome other verb, upon which it depends; and ay 
has, for the moſt part, , zhough, that, or ſome other con- 


PP. K ² m- de 


junctions before it; as if T love ; if he write 5 be will cer- 
What is the Potential Mood; 

A. The Potential Mood expreſſes the liberty of the 1 

agent, or the poſſibilty of the action, and is formed by the 

help of the verbs, may, can, might, could, wvould, ſhould; as | 

1. may play; I can read . I might jee ; I could bear, I would: | : 


ſpeaks 1 ſhould give. © 
2 What is the Imperative Mood ? . 

A. The Imperative Mood commands, entreats, xũ—1 _ 
horts, or permits; as run thou ; let us paſs ; ftrive ye ; let 


What is the Infinitive Mood? 
A. The Infinitive Mood expreſſes a thing in the largeſt 
and moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, and is always preceded by | \ 
tze prepoſition zo 5. as zo love; Io read ; to write 5 to dance. 0 
Q. Have ou any thing further to ſay concerning the '} 
auxiliary ver s ſhall, vill, May, can, Bade, be, 40, let, and | 
| % As they. are of ſo much uſe in forming the com- | 
1 pound tenſes, all but ds, which is never uſed but in the [| 
- . fimple tenſes, it will be neceſſary to ſhew in what manner 1 
| . they are conjugated, before we proceed to the conjugation | | 


of the principal verbs. N | 5 
Q. What do you mean by the conjugation of a verb? 
A. The method of varying it through all the perſons, . 
numbers, tenſes, and moods. | Mb Oe, | 
Q. How then are theſe auxiliary verbs conjugated ? | 
A. They are conjugated thus; but firſt I muſt obſerve, . AE 
that. all, will, May z can, expreſs no determinate time, and 
therefore, properly, have no tenſes. But they have two” 6 
forms, one of which expreſſes abſolute certainty, and may, 7 
ſctherefore be called the abhaluie form and the other implies 
a condition, and may, therefore, be called the- conditional 


*. 2 | 
Jon Shell, 7 I. 
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Shall. 
Abſolute Form. 


ine. i; Pen 
T all We ſhall 
Ton ſhalt © | Ye ſhall © 
He ſhall | They ſhall 
Conditional Form. 
SiNnG. ; PLURAL. 
T1 ſhould We ſhould. 
hou ſhould Ye ſhould - 
He yd 8 They ſhould 

+. > * 

. Abſolute Form. 
SING» | - PLURAL? 

1 will „ We will © 
T hou wilt Te avill 
He vill 3 They awill 

Conditional Form. 

SING. 0 PLURAL. 
a l e avould © 
T hou wouldft Ye avould 
He would T hey would 

Abſolute Form. 

Sina. - - | PLuRAL. 

I may Ws may 
T Thou mayft Te may 

He may. © Wt +. op 

| | Conditional Form, 
een „ ot © 7 5 

T1 might We might 

Ther mightſt | - Ye might 5 


He gt They might-+ 
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4 | Can. Ende TR. Dp 
Six G. - | PLL | 
Kean. © 8 79 N 
Thou cant | Ye can © | 
H can They can. 
„„ Conditional Form. 
TREE: ©! 7- 1 PLuURAL.. 
Freak - -_  - We could © | 
T hou conld/F Ye could 5 
Hi cut | They could” 1 . 


Q. How do you conjugate the other 8 verbs 2 


A. The other auxiliary Verbs expreſs a determinate: 
us, and therefore have tenſes. 
}- To Have. 
| Indicative Mood. 
| Preſent Tenſe. 
- SING. „ TY Ogg | d | 
TL have 3 Mie have e N 
Thou haſt - Ye have | | : 1755 | | 
E. hath or has® They have. PIG : "Þ 
| Preter- imperfect Tenſe, *- 5 i | 
Sine ne e 1 
T-had % 1 = ih bad - BL | 
Thou ”_ r e 1 
„%% Noc bad. | 
Puter Perfed VVV, . 
Sies. | | PLuraL.. 7 ; 1 
Laue had © We have bad 5 | 
Thou haſt had ; Le bade had © | 
He hath or has had. - They have bad 


Harb is the . termination; but, bas is more. apo. 
both in verſe and woke. 


wo 
* — 


wt 


Preter- 


I FExcrisn LANduACE. 5 WET; 4 
VVV | Preter-plaperfeR Tenſe. 
SW. = | PLURAL. 

ll 2: I had had Me had had 
41 Bou hadft had I. had had 

Hie had had I They had had 

| „ ruture· nperſect Tenſe. 

S816. 5 PLURAL. 7 

this Yes Fife ag 

T hou alt | Ye hall or 2 
. df :: 1 

He ſhall or T hey ſpall or ; 

. have  evill 4 . 

Future. perfect Tenſe. 
„ OT © 8 þ PLURAL. x 
Z. Hall or eats; 1 | | 
will have had 1 q have had 

85 Then ſhalt or] 2. „Ze ſhall or : 

\ | 6:4 { have had al 5 hade had | 
U. 9 [ have had They Pall 25 have bad \ 
- | 5 5 Subjunctive Mood. 

5 : . Preſent Tenſe. 
Bu. Sine.  PruRat. * 
i +/+. 06 an 85 WVNiie hae n 
| *T hou have Tie have 
He have 8 They have 
. „ e Tenſe. 
1 'SING. PLURAL» 

AP: 1 had VMs had, &c. as in the 

if mans EE: indicative. 

Re He had © 1 

| 0 2 1 You, i in this and all other n of the 3 Mood, is 

Y more common than They; and it is in this Mood chiefly that You 

| is uſed for Thou. 
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$ Preter- perfect Tenſe. . 
J #777 r 
1 I have had 8 We have had, &c. as in | 
1 Thou habe had | the indicative. _ | 
j He have had i b FFT Af 
ö Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe. | \ 
q SING. PLURAL. | 5 | 
x T had had We had had, the” as in . 
: T hou had had : | the indicative, 5 
. Future · imperfect Tenſe. ö 
1 SING. PLUkab. ” 7 
L I. ſhall, or I 3 We e ſhall or eawill have, &C, as | 
3; wyuill 1 in the indie ative. 
T hou 1 or 
4511 have 
He ſpall or 3 "4 
= | SES 
| Future- perfect Tenſe. 
| 2 BEE > PLURAL: 1 | a 19 
I. ſball or 1 3e %, Me ſhallor aui have bad, &c. 19 
Rl beugte ü 1 Fave hal as in the indicate. 6 | 
u ſhall or 1 1 
; | 9 * hade had a | 1 
$i UUW . 5 
f : Potential Mood. | 
1 99 Preſent Tenſe. 
1 - Sins. | | PLURAL. 
z1 I may or can have We may or can haut 
a T hou mayſt or canſt have You may or can have ; 
* He may or can haue They may or can have | 
3 | PERS Fenz. 
r 
"pe 1 might, could, e might, c 
BIT 7 Bu or would | mo_ ſhould or would 13 hav: 
Teen mighteſt, Ye might, could, Ok 
=” Wy 2 . have . 
| He migbi, . x | They might, could, 9 
ſho — 9 bave „ Or would 4. bave 
Preter- 


ExcLiSH LANGUAGE. 
| | Preter-perfod Tenſe. . 
Stm. „ PHOKLAL> 
212. have had We may I cou bad, © 
— | | can * © x Or can g 
| Thou Te may Q, | 
LR _ : have bad. . PLL 5 hade had. 
3 | | * o 12 1 | Thyme ( Have ba had. 
{ my Preter-pluperfeRt Tenſe. 
19 SING, _ PLURAL. 
"| I might, could, N have We might, could, ] hawe 
| 1 ſhould, or would \ had. ſhould, or would \ had. 
hou mightſt, | 
| cold, foul, ”— df” mi _— have | 
or abo ulaſt 
He might, could, i es might, could, hows 
fook a, or would \ had. ſhould, or would \ had. 
| nne Mood. 
E | Sido. PLuP AL. 
4 | Let me have, Let us have. 55 
1 Have thou, or do thou have. Have ye, or do ye have. 
F Let him have. | Let them have. 
Y | Infinitive Mood. ; 
F Preſent. To have. Perfect. To 1554 had. 
Participle. P 
Preſent. Having. Perfect. Had. 
, :Compound perfect. Having bad. 
| To Be 
Indicative Mood. 
| Preſent Tenſe. 
SING. © Peas 
J TO - . We are. © 
4 Thou art. „ 
. | 2 He is. 0 T hey are. 
fl 9 85 3” E 7 Preter- 


— 


** 
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( | 8 * 2 is ſeldom uſed in this tenſe, except when a queſtion is 
A \ ; ed. 
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Preter-imperſeEt Tenſe. 
SING... „ >, PLURAL. 
Idas. . We were. 
T hou waſt, or avert „ Ze avere. + 
He awwas. They dere. 
| Preter-perfect Tenſe. | 
Sana. PluRaAt. 
I have been. Me have been. 
Thou haſt been. Ye have been. 
He hath or has been. 5 T hey have beow 
| Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 
S1NnG. : PLURAL. 
T had been. Me had been. 
Thou haſt been. Ye had been. 
He had been. They had been. 
Future- imperfect Tenſe. 
S1NG. „ 
7 ſhall or will be. Me fhall or wwill be. 
Thou ſhalt or will be. | Fe ſhall or will be. 
He 5 foal or will be. | They ſhall or will br. 
Future - perfect Tenſe. 
SING. | PLURAL. 


© gy ae EN 


T fhall or Mie hall or | 
fa we 1 Þ have been. . { bave bees, 


Thou ſhalt or) Te ſhall or pet 
| 17 | have been. 20101 8 have been, 


He 1 4 or { have been. They ſhall 195 eve luer: 


dt 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. | 
. SING. e 2 
J be. | WB be. . 
Thou be, or beef. = 
He be. T hey be | | 


Preter- 


= Fg 

JF % To 
i — 
F 


* Wert is properly of the Subjunctive Mood, and ought not to 
be uſed in the Indicative; W it is ſo by many good writers. 
It i iS * here inſerted. 3 


* 
n - 
o . 
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Freter imperfect Tenſe. | 

Sins. 1 OY PLURAL. 2 
J were. M avere. : 
T hou quert. Te were. 1 TO 
He awere. They Were. 

Preter-perfe® Tenſe. 

SNG. ö Henne, N 
have ben. a We have been, & c. as in 
T hou habe been. © the indicative. 


He hade been. 


4 


Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 


SI& G. PLURAL. 
Had been. We had been, &c. As in 
Thon had been. the indicative. 
He had been. 
Future - imperfect Tenſe. 
SING: | | PLURAL. , 
1 ſball or will be. | Me ſpall or will be, &c. 46. 
Thou ſhall or will be. in the indie. 
He ſhall or will be. 
F ae per Tenſe. 
SING. PTUA ATL. | ff 
I ſhall or „ 2 We ſhall or will have 3 
e have been, as in the indicative. 5 
Thou ſhall 85 


will bus 7 have been. 


N La” a Ne 8 have been. 


Potential Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe- 
SING. | „ PLURAL. 
I may or can be. Me may or can be. 
Thou mayſt or canſt be. Te may or can be. 
He may or can be. They may Or can be. 
? Preter- 


2 


T1 might, could, have 

* ſhould, or could] been. 

Thou might, hacve 
couldſt . ſhouldſt, 


He might, could, I have 
ſhoud, or would | been. 


1 Preſent. To be. 


1 | Preſent. Being. 


er el Been. 
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1 Peter. imperſec Tenſe. 
J - tins). 7 85 e A 
14 I might, could, ſoould, We might, c | 
7 1 or would 45. ' © fbould,or 23 *. 
bY Thou mightht, couldſt, 5 3 Ye might, could, ; * 
1 | ſoouldſt, or __ ſhould, or would a 
Xx He might, could, ul., FF T bey might, could, } 3, 
ox would ſhould, ſhould, or would 5 
| * Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
7 Joey. or j have been. * | have been, 
Tho. ＋7 2 can 
ou Ay 8 e may |; 
or canſ \ have been, 2 3 have been. 
He my or hey ma 
can " | have been. | or er 158 
Preter. pluperfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL, 


We might, could, \ have 
ſhould, or would J been. 


Ye might, could, ( have h 
ſhould, or would been. 


T hey might, could, have 
Heul, or would 490g 


Imperative Mood. 
SING. | PLURAL. 
Let me be. | Let us be. 
| Be thou, or do thou be. Be ye, or do ye be, 
{ Let him be. Tei them Be. 
| [ 15 | Infinitive Mood. 


Perfect. 75 have "Pp 
Participle. 


perfect. Beer, 
"Componad perfect. l been. 


20 
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5 TY tha 
| Indicative Moad. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
Sine. 2 PLURAL, 
: Fa a We do. | 
Thou deef? or does. Ze ao. 
He doth or does, | They do.. 
| Preter-imperfe& Tenſe. 

SING. ig PLURAL» 
I aid. We did. 
T hou didſt. Tedd: 
He. did. | T hey did. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
| _ Preſent Tenſe. 

Sing. N 
A Ne do, &c. as in the in- 
T hou do. | | dicative. < 
He do. : | 
| _ uture- imperfect Tenſe. 
iin - PLURAL. 

I did. Ie did, &c. as in the i in- 
Thou did. dicative. 
He did. | 


Q. Has the Verb To do no more moods or tenſes? 
A. The neuter or auxiliary Verb To de has no more 


moods or tenſes; but the active Verb To do is regularly 


conjugated through all the moods and all the tenſes. - - 
Q. How are let and muſt conjugated? 

A. They are not conjugated at all, for they admit of 
no variation. 8 

Q. You ſay the auxiliary verbs are of great uſe in 
forming the compound tenſes: have you any thing elſe 
to obſerve concerning them ? 

A. It is neceſſary to obſerve the true meaning and i im- 


| port of each. 


3 ä 
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Q. What i is the meaning of ſpall and will ? 


A. Shall, in the firſt perſon, ſimply foretells ; in the 


' ſecond and third perſon, it promiſes or threatens. Vill, 


on the contrary, in the firſt perſon, promiſes or threatens; 
in the ſecond and third perſon, it fimply foretells. f 

Q. Is this always their meaning ? 

A. No; it is their meaning only in affirmative. ſen- 
* tences : : for when the ſentence is interrg ative, their mean- 
ing, in general, is directed the rever Te. Thus, I Hall 
read, you ul] read, ſignify event only. But will you 
read? implies intention; and ſhall I read? refers to the 
will of another: | 

Q. What is the meaning of ould and would ? - 
A. Should e obligation, and would the eee 
of the will. 

Q. What is the meaning of may and can ? 


A. May denotes a right of er; Foy a power or 


capacity. 

Q. What is the meaning of night and ani EY 

A. Might and could ſignify likewiſe a right or liberty, 
and a power or capacity, to do what is mentioned ; but 
ſuppoſe, at the ſame time, the intervention of ſore ob- 
ſtacle or impediment, that prevents its being done, as [ 
might or could read, i. e. if nothing hindered me. 
Q. What is the meaning of let and muft ? 
A. Let ſignifies permiſſion, and ſometimes praying, ex- 
- horting, gew Muft denotes neceſſity. 

Q. What is the uſe of % and did? | | 

A. They ſerve, as was formerly obſerved, to expreſs a 


thing with greater force and vigour; as 7 do vrite; 7 


did avrite 5 which are much ſtronger expreſſions than 7 
Write, T ewrote. They are likewiſe of great uſe in inter- 
rogative and negative ſentences: as did you write ? You 
did not write. They ſometimes alſo ſupply the place of 
another verb; and render the repetition of it unneceſſary ; 
as you mind not your book as he does. 

Q. How are have and be placed before Wende ? 

A. Have, through its ſeveral moods and tenſes, is 
placed only before the perfect participle; as ] have lover, 
1 had loved. Be, on the contrary, through its different 
Ben and 2 8 1s is placed both before the preſent and 

| | perfect 


auxiliary Verbs ? 


22 participles ; as I am loving, I am loved; I was: 
ing, 1 was f.... 1 : 
Have you any thing farther to ſay concerning the 


A. When an anxiliary is joined to a Verb, the auxilia 
goes through all the changes of perſon and number; and 
the Verb itſelf continues every where the ſame. 


Q. What is the caſe when two or more auxiliaries go- 
before a Verb? . | | 
A. The firſt of them only is changed fa yea per- 


ſon and number: the reſt continue without any change. 
Q. Are there not ſome other Verbs beſides thoſe which 
are called auxiliary, that are placed before other Verbs: 


without being followed by the prepoſition ro? | 
A. Ves; the Verbs bid, dare, make, ſee, hear, and per- 


haps ſome others, are uſed in this manner, as bid him come, 
I dare not go, you make her cry, I ſaw it fall, I heard him 
ene. „ | 1 
Qi. As you have now mentioned all, or at leaſt the 
chief properties of the auxiliary Verbs, it will be neceſſary, 


in the next place, to ſnew how all the principal Verbs are 


conjugated through all the moods and tenſes. L therefore 


deſire to know how the active Verb To love is conjugated ? 
A. The active Verb To love is conjugated in the follow- 


ing manner. But firſt, I muſt obſerve, that the acive firm | 
of a Verb is ſometimes called the active voice, and the pag. 

. foue form of it, the paſſive voice; but this diſtinction ſeems | 
to be of very little uſe, and therefore at preſent I ſhall. 


pay no regard to it. 7 
; 1 Active Verb. 
To Love. | 
Imperative Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
ET ST 
1 ea 
Thon loveſt, | Ye lewe. 


He loveth, or loves. T bey love. 


EnGLisH LANGUAGE. 4% 


Preter- 


5 © 
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8 Preter. imperfect Tenſe. 
—_—_ .:.- Pw. 
Loved. * We lowed, 
Thou leved}?. Tie loved. 
He loved. They loved. 
H. Preter-perfe& Tenſe. . 
Stv. ' PLORAL... | 
, Thave loved. | We babe loved: 
Thou haſt loved. Ts have loved. 


He hath or has loved. They have loved. 
Preter · pluperfect Tenſe. | 


Sing. | PpuRat. 
F had loved. Mie had loved. © 
' Thou hadſt loved. Ze had loved. 
He had loved. They had loved. 
Future- W 8 
SING. | F 
I hall or will lowe. We. ſhall or will laue. 
eu ſhalt or wilt love. Ye ſhall or will love. _ 
He 2 or æuill love. They /hall or auill loves 
Future- perfect Tenſe. 
5 Six. | ; | PLURAL. | 
1 1 oy | have loved. * . „ lewed. 
Ten ak Ye ſhall or 
or wilt. 1 bare den wwill a bav we loved.” 
He * They jhall 5 
| have aud. | or vill ; have. loved. 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


= 1 


SING. | PLURAL. 
I love. We love, &c, as in the i — 
| Thou love. | Ce; " 


Ae loves. 


Preter- 
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Preter- imperfect Tenſe. 
_" Sino. FE Piu Ar. | 
I bowed. We loved, &c. as in the 
T hou bowed. : indicative. | 
He loued . = 
Preter-perfea Tenſe. 
Sins. PLURAL. 
I have loved. ; We have loved, "Lt as in 
T hou haue loved. © : the indicative. 
He have loved. | 
< Preter-pluperfeR Tenſe, 
SING. "EB UR SH. 
Thad loved. mne had loved, &c. as in 
. Thou had loved, the indicative, 
He had loved, | 
Future · imperfect Tenſe. 
Sins. | PLURAL. 
I hall or will lobe. We ſball Or «vill love, Ec. 
Thou ſhall or will we. ; PEG | 
He ſhall or will love. ae 
e Tenſe. 
0 . S 7 
1 ſhall or | We or vill have- 
| Ao { have loved, 11 &c. as in the 
TIO 7 | have 10 7. : indicative. 
* Le - * Neve loved. x 
99 a Potential Mood. 
| Preſent Tenſe. 
Sts. | PLURAL. 
J may or can, love. We may or can love. 
Thou mayſt or canſt love. Ye may or can love. © 
He may or can love. —_ T hey may or can love. 


. 


r 
— 


* 


* The only difference between the Indicative and the Subjunctive 
Mood lies in this, that, in the former, the ſecond and third perſon 
fingular of the preſent tenſe, and the ſecond perſon ſingular of alk 
the other tenſes, are always different from the firſt perſon fingular . 
in the . they are always the ſame with it. 


— 
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| Preter- imperfect Bente 


SING. PLURAL. : 

1 might, could, We might, could,) 
ſhould, or love. ſhould, or love. 

d 1 | would. 

_ Thou mightf, Le might, could, © 
couldſt, fhouldſt, > love. * ſhould, or FR 
or wouldſt 8 would ' 

Br might, could, They might, 

Foould, or Fee could, ſhould, & love: 
eponld . or avould. | 
Preter- perfect Tenſe. 

7 SING. PLURAL. 
„ have loved. 
can can 

gf Fave loved. Ye may or} pave 3 

1 2 [nag can | 
ROO? ee loved, 72.9 Tous led. 
1 Preer-plaperſe® Tenſe. i 
2 e, PLURAL. Nr 
.  £. might, could, 3 e might, PRs 
ſhould or mo | could ſhould, A 
Beg loved. or apould | lowed. 
1 mig hiſt, | 72 lobe, | 
couldft, ſhould, lere, could, ſhould, ( rg, 
or vould/t - rar or avould ; 

He might, could, FRO T hey ms. Þ hour 

- Sould, or . could, ſhould, > Iva, 
PR 1 or would eh 

Imperative Mood. 
uno PLURAL. . 

Let me we. Let us love. 

Love thou, or do thou love. Love ye, or do Je love. 

Let him love. Let them love. 

4 | Infinitive Mood. 
Preſent. To love. Perfect. To have' loved. 
g 1 1 Participle. 
* Preſent. Loving. Perfect. Loved. 
Compound perfect. Having loved. 


— 


* 1 
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2 Is there not another method of conjugating the 
active verb? „ 5 
A. Ves; it may be conjugated by adding its participle 


preſent to the auxiliary Verb To be, through all the per- 


ſons, numbers, tenſes, and moods. Thus, inſtead of 7 
love, Thou Ioveft,' He loves, We love, Ye love, They love, 
we may ſay, I am loving, Thou art loving, He is loving, 


We are loving, Ye are loving, They are loving. Inſtead of 


loved, Thou lovedſt; He loved, We loved, Ye lowed, They 
loved, we may ſay, I was loving, Thou waſt loving, He 


, was lowing, We were loving, Ye were loving, They were 


loving And ſo on, through all the variations of the auxi- 


liary Verb To be, retaining ſtill the participle preſent of 
the principle Verb. 1 e | 
Q. How is the paſſive Verb conjugated ? ” 


the participle preſent to the Verb To be, ſo the paſſive 


ſame Verb To be through all its changes of perſon, num- 
ber, tenſe, and mood. | 


Q. How then is the paſſive Verb To be loved conjugated? | 


A. It is conjugated thus: 


5 Paſſive Verb. 
To be loved. ; 
1 Tndicative Mood. 
„ Preſent Tenſe. 
ine | Prunk. ö 
I am loved, © Me are loved. 
Thou art loved. Le are loved. 
He is loved. © They are loved. 
Preter-imperfe@ "Tenſe. | 
nee „„ 
1 aba loved. We auere loved, © 
T hou wwaſt loved, T were loved. 
He <was lowed. © They avere lowed. 


A. As the active Verb may be conjugated by adding 
Verb is conjugated by adding the participle perfect to the 


* , 


4 : 
7 9 
* * N 
* m 7 * 2 , 1 
7 * 5 I : 
4 . Fo „ 
, 4 - . 
12 
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Preter-perfe& Tenſe. 
ls. --: | PLURAL. 
I have been loved. in. have been loved. 
Thou haſt been loved. Le have been loved, 
i bath or has been loved. They have been loved. 
1 4 Preter-pluperfest Tenſe. 
. Sins. „ „n 
T had been loved. IE We had been loved. 
| Thou hadft been loved. © Te had been loved. 
E 4 had beers loved. | They had been loved. 
4 | Future - imperfect Tenſe. 
SING. 12 . Dust 
T ſhall or will be loved. We /hall or . loved. 
Thou ſhalt or wilt be loved. © Ye ſhall or will be loved, 
He ſhall or will be loved. They ſhall or will be loved. 
Future. perfect Tenſe. 
: "EY BY | PLURAL. 
I fall or N have been We ſball or ] have 43 
auill loved. _ uill loved. 
Thou fhalt } have been Ye ſhall or I have been 
or wilt loved. „ loved. 
He ſhall ) have been They ſhall bave been 
or abi F lowed. or avill FF loved. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
- Preſent Tenſe. 
Sine, 5 " P.uRAaL. 
I be loved. Me be loved. 
Thou be or beeft loved, Ye be lowed. , 
He be loved. They be loved. 
Preter-imperfet Tenſe. 
Sins. | PLURAL. 
T awere loved. We were loved. 
T hou wwert lowed, Ye were hwed. 
Hie were loved. They avere loved, 


"ol | | : | ; Preter. 


? 
2 
* 
7 
EF 
* A 
* 
f 
+I 
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SING. 


Progr perfect Tenſe. 
Sino; | | PLURAL. | 
bade been 13 me have been loved, &c as in 
Thou hawe been lowed. the e. i g 
He have been lowed, | 
Future · imperfect Tenſe. 
SNG. . in 3 
T1 fhall or vill Abe. We ſhall or will be F295 tec. 
"Thou ſhall or will be loved. as in che indicative. N 
He foall or will be loved. 
We uture- perfect Tenſe. . 
| SING, PLURAL; 
1 Hall, or have his Mae hall or will hade been 8 
, * bud: &c. as in 1 the indicative. 
T hou ſhall or 1 beea | | 
vill ed. 
He ſpall or ] have been 
„ bil, loved. 
* Potential Mood. 
| 35 Preſent Tenſe. 
SING. THE Thy ' PLURAL. | 7 
1 be loved. | We 9) The loved. 
Nu; or can e 
hou mayſt ? | Ye may 1 
Or. canſt 5 be loved. 5 Or — be loved. | 
| He "Pp or 4 * loved. | They may 105 bed. 
or can 


Preter· imperſect Tenſe. 


46 FLUTCAL. 
1 3 could, . We might, could, 
_ ſhould, or [ be loved. fou, or > be loved. 
, J 1 
Thou migbiſt, B Ye might, could, 
.. couldft, fhouldt, & be loved. ſhould, or be loved. 
or wwouldſt 5 ewould 
Hie might, could, They might, © 
ſhould, or i loved. could, ſhould, & be loved. 
Avoud | = or would 


Preter- 
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| Preter-perfect Tenſe. 
— din 


. 7 me or |} have been "We may or have been 


can loved. can loved. 
- Thou mayſt or ] have been e | 
canſt loved can J lowed. 
He may or have bees T hey may J have heen 
| Proter-pluperſoſ Tenſe, | 
4 pls gh — . We might, 12 be 
N 87%, 2 „ 
| might, * have zen Je might, 8 
183 could, 7 7 N could, ſhould, 
ON ff 5 | loved, 10 chin ald ; vg 
Lg 16. 740 ** L fax 
| _— ; . could, ſhould, "616-4 
el. or avould e 
3 Imperative Mood. Ap 
SIN. Re. \ 7 
Lu me be loved. Ti.et us be loved. 


Bie thou loved, or do thu Be ye lowed, or db ye be loved. | 


e loved. 
| Let him be loved. 


Infinitive Mood. 


Let them be loved. 


Preſent. To be loved. perfect. To have been loved. 


Participle. 


Fettes. Loved. | man Perfect. Having been 


»& As 


— 


# 
HB gan, 


r — 


1 
D. 


a ; ""*Þ 8 
| Exotic LanGvaGe. e 


Q. As you have now ſhewn the manner of conjugating 
the active and the paſſive Verb, it will be proper to ſhew,” 


in the next place, how the neuter Verb is conjugated. 


A. The neuter Verb is conjugated like the active; but 


as it partakes ſomewhat of the nature of the paſſive, it ad- 


mits, in many inſtances, of the paſſive form. This | 
pens chiefly in thoſe verbs, which fignify ſome kind of 


motion, or change of place or condition; as I am arri ved: 


Jam become ; He is rijen ;- He is feu. 
Q. Are all Verbs conjugated like the Verb To love ? 
A. All regular Verbs are; but there are in Engliſh, as 


in every other language, a great many irregular * 


which are conjugated in a very different manner. 
Q. What do you mean by regular Verbs? . 
A. Regular Verbs are thoſe, which form their preter- 
imperfect tenſe, and their participle perfect or paſt, which 


is always the ſame with the eee in ed; as 
lowed, ruled, cated, 


of IaREGULAR Vä bs. 8 


G. What Ae mean by 8 Perks? 1 
A. Irregular Verbs are thoſe which do not form their 


preter-im perfect tenſe and their ene pexfet or not 
in ed, but in ſome other manner. | 


In what parts is a Verb irregular 2 5 

Po A Verb is irregular in the 8 tenſe, 
and the participle perfect or paſt only; and indeed con- 
ſidering the ſmall number of variations which an Engliſh 
verb has, it can hardly be irregular in any other part. 

Q. How many ways may a verb be irregular ? 

A. A Verb may be irregular two ways, N by 
contraction, or otherwiſe. 

Q What Verbs are irregular by contraction ? INES 

A. Thoſe that end in ch, ck, p, x, , and u, which 
change ed into t, for the ks 0 5 more eaſy and quick 


Pronunciation; as ſnatch, ſuatcht, for ſnatched ; deck deckt, 


for decked ; flop, flops, for topped ; fix, fixt, for fixed ; dreams. 
5 — for dreamed mean, meant, for meaned. 


W155 
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Q. Are thire no other Verbs that change ed into 17 

A. Yes; thoſe that end in d and þ, which drop one of 
the double conſonants before the ? /mell, fmelt 5 bleſs, 
Sie and thoſe that end in and þ after a diphthong, 
where the diphthong is changed 1 into a ſingle ſhort vowel 7 
as frel, felt; weep, avept. 

Q. Are Verbs ending in the above. mentioned letters, 
ways irregular or contracted ?. 
A. No; they are frequently regular or entire; and in- 
deed it 175 be ſaid, that the regular or entire form is in 
writing, i 
wregular or contracted. 

Q. What Verbs are irregular otherwiſe than by con- 
action! ? | 

A. There are a great many of this ſort. 

Can they be reduced to any certain rules; 


A. Not well. Rules, indeed, have been given for this 


purpoſe by ſome Grammarians ; but they are ſo numerous 
and intricate, that they rather tend to perplex the judg- 
ment, than to aſſiſt the memory of the learner. 


Q. What then is the beſt method of underſtanding theſe 


Verbs? 

A. The beſt method of ee them ſeems to 
be to give a complete eatalogue of them, by which means 
all their irregularities may be ſeen at one view. 

Q. I deſire you, therefore, to give me a complete ca- 
talogue of theſe Verbs. 

A. Here follows a complete; or, at leaſt, a pretty Fall 
catalogue of them. It muſt be obſerved, however, that 
ſome of theſe Verbs are conjugated regularly, as well as 
irregularly ; and where that is the caſe, an ! is ſub- 
Joined to them. | 


Preſent Tenſe, Preter ran Paniciple perf. 


, 4 Tenls.: 
- abide. abode = abode 
am | Was been 
: ariſe . aroſe | ariſen 
awake awoke® | awoke 8 


bear bare, bore born 


„„ beat 


not in converfation 5 greatly preferable to 8 0 


fight. 


. Preſent Tenſe. 


chide 


chooſe, chuſe 5 


cleave 
cling - 


- clothe 


come 


crow 


cut 
dare 


tis 


feed 
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Preter- imperfect participle perfect. 


choſe 


clang, clung a 


drank, drunk. 


drove 


ent, ate 
fell 
„ 


fought 
"0 E 3 


Te. 


beaten 

begun 
bent 
unbent 

_ bereft® 
beſoughtꝰ 


bid, bitten 
bound 
bit, bidden 
bled 3 
blown 


bred 


broke, broken 


eee i 


en choſen - 
cleft, cloven 


fallen 
M 
fought 


drunk, drunken 


3 drove. 
eat, eaten 


N * 
finds 
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Preſent Tenſe. - Preter- imperfect Farieifle perfect. | 
. TO 8 


0 d . 
fled 
flung 
7 | 5 flown 
forſake 2 . forſaken 
freeze by froze, frozen 
| got, gotten 
given 
gone 
ground 
grown 
hung * 


heard 
hewn® 

hid; hidden 
hit 


4 


holden, held 

hurt 5 

knitted | knitted, knit- 
knew | 


loaden 1 laden - 
loſt 
made 


met 
mown “ 


paid 
put 


I 


Rd 


| ENCLIsH LANGUAGE... 
f Preter Tenſe. 


. 


3 
Preter · imperfect \Participle ous.” 
Tenſe. | 
rent rent 
rid rid 
rode ridden 
rang, rung rung 
roſe riſen 
rived riven 
ran run 
ſaid ſaid 
ſawed ſawn®* 
ſaw ſeen 
ſought ſought 
ſeethed: ſodden . 
fold ſold. 
ſent ſent 
ſet ſet 
ſhook ſhook, ſhaken 
ſh ou' . " 
ſhaved ſhaven® Fr 
ſheared, ene ſhorn 
ſhed | "ſhed 
ſhone®- - . ſhone®* © 
ſhod {42% mma 
ſhot . ſhot © 
ſhewed ſhewn®* 
Thowed ſhown®- 
ſhrank, rank fhrunk , 
ſnut ſhut. 
ſang, ſun ſan 
» fan * by ſunk 
» at fat, litten ; 
- flew ſlain | 
ſhd* ſlidden C 
flunk . e ſlunk 
ſlang, ſlun un 
fee” - llit 5 
| ſmote mitten 
ſnowed ſnownꝰ 
ſowed ſown 3 
ſpake, froke ſpoken 
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Preſent Teale. 


Preter · imperfect 


ſped 
pent 
ſpan, ſpun- 
pat 
ſplit 


5 


ſtole 

ſtuck 

ſtun 

ſtank, ſtunk. 
ode 
ſtruck 


ſtrung 


frove®: 
ſtrowed 0 
ſwore, ſware 


ſſweat 
ſwelled 
ſwam, ſwum 


Wogen 


participle perfect. 


ſped. 


_ 
7 ol 
| lee 


1 


— g 


ſtolen, ſtoln 


ſtuck 
ſtung 
>", ; 
ſtridden 


ſtruck, ftrucken, 


ſtricken. 
ſtrung 
ſtriven 
ſtrown 
{worn 
ſweat, ſweaten 
ſwollen 
ſwum 
ſwung 
taken 
taught 
torn 


8990 


thought 


thriven 


thrown 
thruſt 


ar 


worn 


woven“ 
wet 
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Preſent Tenſe. Preter-imperfe&. Participle ps 


11.» Denies 
wis wh 
wit, wot. wot 
work ,wronght® i wrought® 
wring wrung * wrung“ 
write wrote, writ” written, writs 


* 


wrote 


Q. Does this catalogue contain all the Verbs that are | 


irregular otherwiſe than by contraction? | 
A. It contains the greateſt part of them; though it 


might have been rendered much larger, if not more com- 
plete, by inſerting many verbs, which are irregy ular only 
by contraction, but ſeem to be irregular in anot 


ner: as creep, crept 5 keep, kept 5 fuveep, ſwept 5 fleep, flept C 
geld, gelt; gild, gilt; gird, girt, &c. 


er man- 


Q. When a Verb has two preter- imperfe& tenſes, which 
of them is moſt frequently ufed ? 


A. When a Verb has two preter- imperfect tenſes, one 


of them is generally the ſame with the participle perfect; 


and then that one is moſt frequently uſed in converſation, . 
and the other is, or ought to be, molt frequently- uled 1 in 


writing. 


Q. Why ought the other to be moſt frequently oled i in | 


writing ? 


every thing that conveys a different idea, ſhould, as much 


as poſſible, be expreſſed by a different word. 


* Is this rule always obſerved? 


A. For the ſake of greater perſpicuity of fyle; as 


. No; good writers neglect. it frequently, nd BY ; 


W a almoſt always. 


. Are they not ſometimes guilty of a greater blun- 
der ? : 


thing is more common than, the following expreſſions; 


He begun, for He began ; He run, for He tan; He drunk, 
for He drank; where the participle perfect is uſed for the 
- _ .preter- imperfect tenſe. On the contrary, the preter-um- - 
„„ perfect. 


A. ves; they ſometimes confound the preter-imper- 
fect tele and the participle perfect in thoſe verbs, Which 
have them quite different from one another. Thus no- 


. 
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perfect tenſe is frequently uſed for” the participle perfect: 
| as I have ſpoke, for e Was pole, for It t 
' ſpoken. 


Q. How many Verbs are there- in: the Englih lan- 
uage ? 
| $ ” Some Grammarians Gay, there are about four hw. 
ſand three hundred, regular and irregular, ſimple and com- 
pound; but as we are daily borrowing new Verbs, as welt 
as other words from foreign languages, it ſeems to be 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to fix their preciſe number. 
Q. How many of theſe Verbs are irregular #- 
A. About. one hundred and ſeventy. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of PARTI CIPLE 8. 


<Q 8 is a | Participls-? 

A. A Participle, as was faid 3 is a3 
word derived from a Verb, or, more properly, it is a part 
of a Verb, which partakes of the hatgrs of an me ago 
as loving, leved. 

1 many Participles are chere Et 
A. Strictly (romp os there, are but two nn. 
5 What are they 
| The Partici iple . or 7 as calling ; and- 
| che Participle perfe or paſt, as | 
Q. How are they formed ?- | ; 
| A. The manner of forming them is deſeridet in page 
31 ; and, that I may not be tedious, I ſhall not here re- 
Peat it. I ſhall only obſerve, by way of ſupplement to 
what is there ſaid, that Verbs of one ſyllable, which end 
with a ſingle conſonant preceded by a ſingle vowel, double 
the final conſonant in the participle preſent, as well as in 
nnd other part ro the verb i l ſyllable is added; 
as ng, x ing, eth. This is like- 
» "ſq 1s. Leer aſt nr? er ſyllable, if they 
— the accent on che * — 3 as 6A beginning, be- 


* | 
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inneth ; commit, committing, committed. B ut if the accent 


not on the laſt ſyllable, the final conſonant is not 


doubled ; as enter, entering, entereth ; render, rendering, 
Fa me | 

Q. You ſay that, ftriftly ſpeaking, there are but two | 
3 do ou: mean that any more Futeigies are 

ed? 
A. Yes; there is a s third Participle uſed, called the. 
compound perfect Participle. 

Q. How is it formed ? 

A. It is formed by adding the Participle perfect to 
tha word having ; as baving 12 having called, having 
talen. | 


ou ſay a Participle partakes of the nature of an 
adj aur 


ve: do you mean that it 15 the ſame with an ad- 


jective? 

A. In ſome reſpedts i it is the ſame with an adjective: 
in other reſpects it differs from it. 

Qu In what reſpects is it the ſame with an adjective ? 

A. It is the ſame with an adjective in ſo far as it ex- 
reſſes the property or quality of a thing, and, when 
joined to a ſubſtantive, makes good ſenſe ; as a paving 
fiream, a feorching ſun, a learned man, an accompliſhed woman. 
Q In what reſpects does it differ from an adjective ? 
A. It differs from an adjeQtive in as far as it ſignifies 
being, doing, or ſuffering ; as living, whipping, whipped : 
which a ſimple adjective does not, as white, * Bard, 

n none of which ſignify either being, * or ſuffer- 
ing 
p 8 Does it differ from an adjective i in any other re- 

ct? 
* Ves; it differs from an adjeRive in as wuch as it 
expreſſes time; as turning, the preſent time; turned, the 
paſt time; which a ſimple adjective does not, as high, low, 

/weet, four ; none of which denote any tim. 

Is not the preſent or active Participle ſometimes 
uſed in a paſſive ſenſe ? 

A. Yes; as dinner is dreſſing, the clothes are making, the 
books are binding. Mr. Johnſon ſays that this is a vicious 
_ expreſſion, probably corrupted from a phraſe more pure, 

but now fomewhat obſolete, VIZ, Dinner i is a — | 
' | —; 
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| dbther are a making, the books are a'binding ; a being pro- 
1 4 En y at, and dre//ing, making, and binding verbal nouns 


Znifying action. This Participle, too, has ſometimes 4 
| before; it, when it is uſed in an active ſenſe, as he 45 gone 
a. fiſhing, they are gone a-walking. | 

Q. Is not the preſent or attire Participle ſometimes | 
uſed as a ſubſtantive noun? ,, 

A. It is ſo in the opinion of ſome Ge dens, Who 
ob for examples, ſuch expreſſions as the following, a 

ittle learning, a great ag a. fine painting, a good under- 


| Panding ; where the words learning, building „painting, and 


undenſtanding, are, they ſay, all Participles uſed as ſubſtan- 
tives. But it is more probable, that theſe ſeeming Parti- 


ciples are real ſubſtantives, or at leaſt Participles converted 


into ſubſtantives, as they have all the properties of ſub- 
ſtantives, that is, they make ſenſe by themſelves, and they 
make ſenſt when joined with adjectives. 


— 


. 
f R 
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CHAP. VII. 
4 r 
Wr are "Awerks ? 


A. Adverbs, as well as prepoſitions, inter- 
jections, and conjunctions, are by ſome called particles; 
that is, they are certain lite words that are wholly in- 
declinable. 

Q. What is the proper uſe of Adverbs ? 

A. They ſerve to expreſs the manner and other cir- 
Lumſtances of an action; as july, nod, ſbon. 

Q. Why are they called Adverbs ? 

A. Becauſe they are, for the moſt part, added to Verbs ; 
as He reads well, He awrites + RAR Sbe Aances gracefully, 
Sbe ſings ſweetly. 

Q. What other words are e they, 1 to, belides Verbs? 

A. They are joined to en? or participles, and 
dometimes to other Adverbs. | 

1 | Q. Give F 
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Q Give me ſome examples * | 
1. They are joined to nes 34s. s extremely cold, 
W hot. 2. They are joined to participles; as greatly 
daring, highly deſerving, deeply read, thoroughly verſed. 
3- They are joined to other Aare! ; as very much > not 
Very wilely. 
Q. How many kinds of Adverbs are ao | ; 
A. There are gs many kinds of Adverbs as there are 
circumſtances of an action. Their number, therefore, is 
very great. They may perhaps be reduced to the fol- 
lowing heads, viz. Adverbs of time, place, number, order, 
quantity, quality; and Adverbs of affirming, denyings? in- 
terrogating, doubting, and comparing. 
Q. What are the Adverbs of time? | 
A. The Adverbs of time are divided into four claſſes. 
Q. What are they? 
A. Adverbs of the time preſent; of the time paſt; of 
the time to come, and of an uncertain or undetermined 
time. | ; 
Q. What are the Adverbs of the oveſent? 
A. New, inſtantly, preſently, to- day, Sc. - 
<Q. What are the Adverbs of time paſt? _ 
A. Lately, already, before, e , heretofore, Bitherto; 5 
long, fince, long ago, c. 
Q. What are the Adverbs of the time to come ? 
A. To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, benceforward, Ne 
Ey and by, &c. 


. What are the Adverbs of an uncertain or undeter- 
mined time ? 

A. Oft, -often, oft-timts, oftentimes, ſoon, ſeldom, daily, | 
aveckly, monthly, yearly, always, when, then, ecer, never, Oe. | 
Q. What are the Adverbs of place? 

A. Here, there, where, elſewhere, ſomewhere, zowhere, 
everywhere, above," below, within, without, together, apart, 
hither, thither, whither, upward, downward 8 , 8 

_ ward, hence, thence, whence, Wc. 
Q. What are the Adverbs of number? 
A. Once, twice, thrice, Ic. 
= What are the Adverbs of order ? 


A. 0. or fot, ſecond ly, Ar eu, Hash, . 
Q, What 
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| farm. to them, and they denote the ſame quality as 
the a 


Fooliſhly, quickly, flowly.' 


from moſt adjectives, except from ſuch as themſelves end 
* in , which do not eaſily admit of ſuch a derivation.— 
Some, however, derive Adverbs of quality in this man- 
ner; as from Holy, godly, ſome derive holily, goalily : but 


' theſe words are rather grown obſolete, and it ſeems better 
to ſay in a holy, godly manner. 


A. Nay, no, not, uo wiſe, Ec. | 
Q. What are the Adverbs of interrogating 


A. Haply, perhaps, peradventure, poſſibly, &c. 


An , alike, otherwiſe, Tc. 


. Adverbs in are compared by more and moſt, as 
| Happily » more happily, moſt happily. 


and eft ? 


hardly,  hardlier, baralieſt 
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Q. What are the Adverbs of:quantity? _ 
A. Much, little, enough, ſomewhat, ſomething, &c. 
Q. What are the Adverbs of quality ? ? 

A. Adverbs of quality are formed from adjectives by - 


jectives from which they are formed; as agel , 


Q. May Adverbs 'of quality be derived FRO all ad- 


jectives / in this manner? 


A. Adverbs of, quality may be derived-in this manner, 


* What are the Adverbs of affirming b 
A. Tea, yes, werily, truly, certainly, Ec. 
Q. What are the anne of denying ? 


A. How, why, wwherefore, whether, 
Q. What are the adverbs of doubting ? 


What are the Adverbs of comparing? 8 a 
A: As, fo, more, moſt, leſs, leaſt, very, ond; «ell, * | 


Are Adverbs ever compared? 
7 Sometimes, as /con, ſooner, ſconeſt; often, ar ap ; 
Q. Are not Adverbs in b ſometimes compared by er 


A. They were fo formerly; as glady, eladlier, gladlieft 5 | 
ut this manner of comparing 


een is now out of uſe, except among'the poets. 


Q. Have you any thing farther to obſerve concerning 
Adverbs ? ' 


A. It may be obſerved, that indy of the Adverbs 
above- mentioned are real adjectives; as more, moſt, little, 
* leaſt. Nay, ſome of them are even ſubſtantives, as 


228 . 


ns 


. Theleaſt I expetted was to be WR for my trouble. Here 
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yesterday, to-day, to-morrow. The truth is, there are many 


Words in the Engliſh language, that are ſometimes-uſed-. 


as adjectives, and ſometimes as adverbs; there are others, 
that are ſometimes uſed: as ſubſtantives, and ſometimes as 
adverbs; and nothing but the ſenſe can determine what 
part of ſpeech they are. Sh e 
Q. Can you give any examples? e 
A. Here follow a few. More things may be learned from 
reading than converſation :. here more is evidently an adjec- 


tive, becauſe it makes ſenſe when joined to thing, which 


is the true definition of an adjective. Jahn is more diligent * 
than James: here more is evidently an adverb, for it is 
only a particle uſed in comparing the adjectibe diligent. 
Moſt things may be had in London,: here moſt is plainly an 
adjective, for the firſt of the above-mentioned reaſons,— - 
Peter is the moſt induſtrious man 1 ever knew : here moſt is 
plainly an adverb, for the laſt of the above - mentioned 
reaſons. A little thing offends a fool : here little is an ad- 
jective. I little thought - it- would ever have come to this 
here little is an adverb. Leſs things have produced greater 


efftas : here leſs is an adjective. The Spaniards are leſs 


lively. than the French: here le is an adverb. The leaſt. 
thing you can do is to offer him your. aſſiſtance : here leaſt is an 
adjective. The moſt learned men are the leaſt conceited: here 
leaft is an adverb. To-day*s leſſon is longer than yeſterday's, 
but to-morrow*s ail be longer than either : here yeſterday, . 
to-day, and to-morrow are all ſubſtantives, becauſe they are 
words that make ſenſe by themſelves, and admit beſides 
of a genitive caſe. But He came home yeſterday, he ers : 


out again to- day, and he will return to-morrow : here theſe 


words are all ad verbs of time, becauſe-they anſwer to the 
queſtion e n. | e | 

Q. Are not ſeveral other of theſe Adverbs uſed as ſub- 
ſtantives? | „„ 

A. They are ſo in the opinion of ſome Grammarians; 
and even Mr. Johnſon, in his dictionary, ſets them down 
as ſubſtantives. The following examples will make the 
matter 3 He gave more of it to his brother than he kept - 
to himſelf: Moſt of the family were gone to church : Lit 
Jaid is ſoon mended : Leſs will maintain a girl than a. boy < 


2 
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it "TO Pee that more, moſt, little, 436, haft, are uſed as 
ſubſtantives; but it is natural to think, that they are not 
real ſubſtantives, but only adverbs that ſupply the place 
of ſubſtantives. Mach is likewiſe uſed as a ſubſtantive, an 
adjective, or an adverb : thus, much of the land was left 
wntilled much money has been laid out upon that houſe ; it is 
much Getter to go than flay. In the firſt of theſe ſentences, 


much is a ſubſtantive; in the ſecoud, it ls an ede 
, and i in the third, a an adverb. 
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CHAP. vir. 
Of PrEPOSITIONS. 


Q. HA is a Prepoftion ? 
A. A Prepofition is a word that 8 
15 the relation which one word hath to another, and per forms 
in Engliſh what in Latin is effected by caſes, or abi _ 
ferent terminations of nouns. 
 Q. What are the principal Prepoſitions ? | 
A. They are as follow; above, about, after, . 
among, amongſt, at, before, bebind, below » beneath, beſide, be- 
Ades, between, beyond, by, for, from, in, into, of, off, out of, 
en, upon, over, through, till, until, to, unto, teward, towards, 1 
' - under, up, with, within, wither. ; | 1 8 7 
Q. Will it not be proper to explain the meaning on” - 
theſe Prepoſitions ? 
A. No more than it is to explain the meaning of any - 
other words in the Englith language. Some Grammari- 
ans, indeed, have done ſo; but ſuch an explanation be- 
longs rather to a dictionary than a grammar. | 
_ Q. Why are theſe words called Prepoſitions ? 
A Becauſe they are commonly placed before the minds 
to which they refer: as He aurote it with a pencil ; __— 
it to his iter. | 
Q. Are they always ſo placed 
A. No; they are ſemetimer placed after che 2 b 
WAIC 
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| which . refer; as. How much did you buy it foe? Inſtead 
of, For how pack if pour Buy ae Pb. > | 
fn. To what kinds. of words are Prepoſitions commonly 
oine 
| : A. They. are joined to forerd kinds of words, viz. 
1. To ſubſtantive nouns: as He came to England He auent 
from London. 1. To pronouns: as He ſpoke to me; He. 
avalked with him, 3. To verbs in the infinitive mood: 
He promiſed to aurits; 1 auas obliged to fland ; They. deſerve + 
to be puniſhed. 4. To the compound perfect participle: 
as After having dined After having been dreſſed. And 5. 
Sometimes to apart + as From hence, from thence, from 
whence. But theſe. laſt expreſſions are rather i improper: 
as hence, thence, and whence, include in themſelves the 
meaning of ume hence. ſignifying from this place ; thence, . 
from that place; and whence, from what or which place. 
Q. Have you any thing elſe to ſay W Prepo- 
ſitions? 
A. Some of them are ufed ſeparately, or by themſelves 2 : - 
others 3 in compoſition : and ſome are uſed both the one 
way or the other. 
Q. Which of them are uſed ſeparately, or by chem 
: _ ? - 
| - Thoſe I have already. mentioned. 
. Which of them are uſed in compoſition? © 
A. Some of thoſe. L have already mentioned; as after, 
or. over, out, under, up, with and ſome that 1 have not 
yet mentioned; as a, be, fore, mis, un. Theſe laſt never 
ſtand ſeparately, or by themſelves ; and are cherefore © 
called inſeparable Prepoſitions. - . 
Q. Are there any other Prepoſitions uſed in the com- 
paſition of Engliſh wards? 


A. Ves; there are a great many Latin, and ſome 91 
Greek Prepoſitions. 


Q. What are the Latin Prepoſitions uſed i in * com- 
: poſition of Engliſh, words? 

A. The Latin Prepoſitions: are ab, or abs, ad, ante, Cir =." 
cum, ton for cum, contra, de, dis, di, e or ex, extra, in, inter, 


intro, eb, per, oft, Her, Pre, preter, Pros re, retro, hs Jab, 
Jubter, » Juper, and trans. . 

'* * Q. What are the Greek Prepoſitions uſed in the com- 
Lo of edit words ? 
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A. The Greek Prepoſitions are à or an, anph, anti, 
Fore hypo, meta, peri, and ſyn. 
Q: Will it not be proper to n the meaning of 


He theſe Prepoſitions ? 


'A. Yes; becauſe all of Hem: except after, for, 8 


aus, under, up, auitb, being inſeparable Prepoſitions, that 
is, being uſed only in compoſition, their meaning cannot 


be eafily found in their dictionaries. 


Q I defire you, therefore, to give me, in the firſt place, 
the meaning of the Engliſh Prepoſitions ? 

A. I ſhall give the meaning as well as I-can, conſider- 
ing them in an alphabetical order; thus, a, after, ths „ for, 


Jn mig, over, out, un, under, up, with, 


The ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS, uſed in the 
| C ompofition, explained. 


Q. What then is the meaning of a in the bepaniog of 
words t 


"A. 4 3 ſignifies ; in or en; as a aber, that 
is, in bed, on ſhore. It is frequently redundant or ſuper- 
fluous: as arise, for riſes arouſe, for rouſe ; awake, * 


_ Wake. ? 


Q. What is the meaning of after S | 
A. After means being poſterior in point of time; as 


afternen „ 1. e. the later part of the day; | aftertimes, 1. E. 
285 times. , 


Q. What is the meaning of be ? | 
A. Be is ſometimes ſuperfluous; as to bewail, But 


it is often ſignificant, and as various meanings. It ſig- 
 nifies, -1. Over, as 10 beſprinkle, i. 5 10 ſprinkle over. 2. 55 
or nigh, as beſide, i. e. by or nigh the fide. 

Times, i. e. in time, or early. 4. For and beforebane, as to 
| bejpeah, i. e. 10 ſpeak for beforehand. 


3. In, as le. 


Q. What is the meaning of for ? - 1 8 
A. For means negation or privation, , that is, it denies 


forebid, i. e. to bid it not to be done. 
What is the meaning of fore? 


A. Fore means before or beforehand ; as to firetell, i. e. 1 
to tell 8 zo forewarn, I, e. 70 warn N 


2 What 
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Q. What is the meaning of mir? | 


A. Mis denotes defect or error, as my beart wiſgave me 5 


3. e. my heart failed me: miſcmdue, 3 i. e. bad conduct: mif: 
management, i. e. bad . l ang: i. e. 
bad or wrong undenſtanding. 

Q. What is the meaning of over? - » 
A. Over ſignifies pre-eminence or ſuperiority ; as to 


overcome, to overtop,, to overpower. It ag: WO: 


excels ; ; as to overdo, to overlcad. 
Q. What is the meaning of out ? 80 
A. Out ſigniſies exceſs, excellence, or ſuperiority ; ; 
to outbid, to outrun, to outſhine, to oulſtrip, to oul vie. 
Q. What is the meaning of un? 
A Un-fignifies negation or contrariety, that is, it gives 
to the compound word a ſenſe directly oppoſite to that of 
the ſimple one; as able, unable ; grateful, ungrateful ; to da, 
70 undo to lock, to unlock 5 to tie, to unis. Sometimes it is 
ſuperfluous; as. 10 unlogſe, i. e. fimply to loge. 
Q. What is the meaning of under? 
A Under has various meanings. It ſignifies, 1. I. 
feriority in rank or place; as an under-clerk, an under- 
ſervant. 2. Diminution of value; as 10 under rate. 3. 
Privacy or ſecrecy ; as i to undermine. 4. It 
ſometimes alters the ſenſe of the Ranges verb; as 7o fan, . 
70 te mn ee. ä 
What is the meaning of 9? * . a 
; A Up denotes a higher ſituation, ax upland; or + motion © 
upwards, as 0 uplift, to uprear. 
Q. What is the meaning'of avith ? 


A. With ſignifies againſt ; as to withſtand, i i. e. 70 „ 


againſt. Sometimes it has the ſame meaning as. from or 
bac; as towith hold, i. e. to at Ara one 5 to Is 
i. e. fo drawback, | 


Th LATIN. PREPOSITIONS, he inthe. Come. 
| e of Engl: 75 Words, Mean: | 


„Q. We now come to the Lakin Prepoſitions, EY in the - 
compoſition of Engliſh words; and conſidering them, like 
the Engliſh, in an alplybetical ery 1 denne Your! te give 
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M or als ſigniſies from, that is, a parting or ſepa - 
ration; as 10 ab/tain, to abftra#. Sometimes it ſignifies 
| averſiqn, as 10 abhor. This meaning, indeed, is nearly 
akin to the former. And ſometimes it en ill as ste. 
| abuſe, i. e. to uſe ill. 

Q. What is the meaning of ad? 

A. 4d ſignifies to or at as to adbere, to adjoin. | 
Fi What is the meaning of ante? _ 
LY A” Amt ſigniſies before ; as Antechamber, i. e. the Si. 0 
1 * before the FO ee ee i. e. . 


Q. What i is the meaning of ee Pon 5 7 
A. Circum ſignifies about ; as circumſpect, i. e. looking . 


about, þo as to be on one's guard ; to cirtumaunt, L'e: to go 
about one, ſo as to deceive Ain. 


Q. What is the meaning of con? | 
A. Con from cum, ſignifies avith or together 35 as to con- 
dale, i. e. to lament with 5 to connect, i. e. 10 join together g 
76, converſe, i. e. to talk together. hes 
Q. Have you any other obſervations. to make upon the 

Yrepoſition con? 

' A. Con before / changes the u into 1; before r into ; - 
bad before'm and ſome other letters, into n as 70 collate, 
to. collect; to corre, to correſpond ; to commit, to communicate: 
to: combine, to comprehend, Oc. Sometimes the x is entire] * 
1 omitted; as 70 co-exiſt, to co-here, io co-operate, 
2. What is the meaning of contra? . 
3/1 A. Contra ſignifies againſt ; as to contradict. Ole 
bas the ſame meaning, and comes from the French word 
ante 2 as to counteract, to countermand, c. 

What is the meaning of de? 

A. De ſignifies a kind of motion from; as 70 Sts. 25 

ro depart, to detach, to devolve. Sometimes it only aug- 
ments the force of the ſimple word ; 3 as to deprive, io de. 
termine. to denominate, 

Q. What is the meaning of s? 

A. Dis ſignifies difference or I and in erat 
gives to the compound word a ſenſe directly oppoſite. to 
that of the ſimple one; as 20 diſable, to diſappoint, to diſgrace... 
Ae . it Jeems. to: be ad oF, at 
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moſt, to de the meaning of the PINE word; as 0 
Alſannul, i. e. to annul 5 to eee i. e. to n or e 
Fate entirely: PRE | 
Q Whatis the meaning of di? | 5 
A Di renders the word more ſtron e and expreſſive 8 

as” diminiſh, to dilacerate : or it ſignifies to depari from 5 3 
as ro digreſs, 1. e. to go out of the ſtrait ren; to e *. e e. 
to tend various ways from one point. 

2 What is the meaning of e or ex. 
: E or ex ſignifies out : as 1 elec, i. e. 10 chooſe out of 
mM ae to eraſe, i. e. to ſeratch out ; * to. i i. e. 10 

drive aut; to expunge, i. e. fo wife out, BP. 

N What i is the meaning of extra: 105 
A. Extra ſignifies ont of, or beyond, as extraordinary, 

1. e. out of the common order ; extra Judicial, i. e. out of the 
regular courſe of juſtice 5 extravagant, i. e. beyond the due 
unds ; extramumdane, i. e. beyong the ry” the world.” 

Q. What is the meaning of in? 

A. In has a negative or privative ſenſe ; as inative in- 
_ convenient, indecent, ineffettual. wa te 
Qi. Has it always this ſenſe ? 6h 
A. No; it ſometimes ſerves, on. the contrary, to 
ſtrengthen the meaning of the ſimple word; as 10 incite, 
to blame, to ingratiate. But this happens chiefly i in thoſe 
caſes where the ſimple word is not uſed. Where the ſim- 
3 is uſed, in Bs for the moſt part, a negative. 
_ ſenſe. 


Q. Are not ſome words compounded with the Prepo 
| fition en? | 
A. Yes; and this Prepoſition i is of French extraction 

Q. What have you to ſay of the Prepoſition en? 
A. It has never a negative, but always a poſitive ſenſe, 
that is, it ſerves to render the word more ſtrong and ex- 
preſſive; as to encourage, to enhance, to enlarge. 
Q. Is there any reſemblance betwen the Prepoſitions Gy 
un, en, and in? 7% 
A. They reſemble each other, or rather they differ i in 
this, that an has always a negative ſenſe ; en always a po- 
tive one; and in Wes * e and NON A 


poſitive one, woes 1 
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2 before ; to prejudge, i. e. to judge before. 
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. Are not en or in frequently confounded i in compo· | 


fition * 
A. Ves; but very improperly. The more diſtin chey 


ard kept, ſo much the better. The compoſition of words, 


and conſequently cheir ſenſe, will be more eaſily diſcovered. 
Q. Have you any other obſervations to make upon the 


f Prepofition in? 


A. In like con, befora & changes z into /; before r, 


into v; and before n, and ſome other letters, into m as 


illegal, illuſtriaus ; irreguar, ee p —_— immovable s. 
impartial, impertinent, Wc. 
What is the meaning of inter? 


* 


| A. Inter ſignifies between ; as to intervent, i. e 10 Reg 
derer to interrupt, 1. e. to hinder the procgſi of any thing, 
by brealing 

as 70 interdict, i. e. to forbid. Some words are compounded - 
with enter, which is derived from the French 5 


in upon it. Sometimes it has a negative ſenſe ; 


entre as enter prixe , entertainment. 
Q. What is the meaning of intro? 
A. Intro is a Latin adverb derived from che P 


intra, or perhaps it is the ſame Prepoſition ending in a 
different letter. 


It is never uſed but in compoſition, and 


always ſignifies in or into; as to intromit, i. e. to e in 5 


to introduce, 1: e. 10 bring i . 
Q. What is the meaning of ob? 


A. Ob commonly ſignifies againf as 10 Hes, to 4. 


uc. Sometimes it fignifies aut as obliterate, i. e. t 
"lot out. Sometimes 5 is changed into es as to occurs and 
1 into Þ.5 as 70 oppoſe. 

Q What is the meaning of per? 


A. Per ſignifies through s as to des, i. e. towwalk - 
through ; to pervade, i, e. to paſs through? 


Q. What is the meaning of p? 


| A. Poft ſignifies after ; as poſi/cri $3 ©, written after 5 5 
. 


Q. What is the meaning of pre? 
A. Pre comes from the Prepoſition præ, and ſignifies . 
Fore' as 10 predict, i. e. ta tell before 5 to refixe i. e. 70. 


TN: 
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from what is right. : 
Q. What is the meaning of 2 ? ü >, 
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7. e. contrary to the common courſe of nature. 

Q. What is the meaning of pro? 

A. Pro ſignifies forth, forward, or beforehand ; as to pro- 
duce, i. e. to bring forth ; to proceed, i. e. to go JOS, 
to progſticate, i. e. to tell beforehand. 

Q. What is the meaning of re? 


A. Re ſignifies again or back ; as to reprint, i. e. to print 


A. Prater honifies befide or contrary fo; as  preter-uatural, 8 


again ; to re- deli wer, i. e. to delvoer back ; to repay, i. e. 


pay bath ; to repulſe, i. e. to beat back. 
Qs What i is the meaning of retro? 1 
A. Retro ſignifies backward ; as retrograde, i. e. going * 
backward ; retreſpect, i. e. a hoking backward. 
. What is the meaning of /# | 
A. Se ſignifies from ; as 10 ſecede, i. e. to withdraw Buss 7 
zo ſeclude, i. e. to confide from ; 5 to ſeduce, i. e. to ow "_rU 


# 


FA. Sub fignifies under 5 as to Jubſeribe, 1 e. to æurite un- 


20 2 , i. e. to place in the room of another. | 
Q. What is the meaning of /ubter ? | 


A. Subter likewiſe ſigniſies ander as e 1. e. a 
Aying away in an under-hand manner, an evaſion. | 


Q. What is the meaning of per? 


A. Super ſignifies upon, or over aud above; as Abend. 


A Ping on the ſurface'; to ſuperadd, i. e. to add over and 
to. ſuperintend, i. e. to look over, or overſee. In ſome 


"wks that come from the French it is changed into /ar, 
which has the ſame meaning with /uper ; as fo ſurmount, fo 
ſurpaſs, to furpriſe, to ſurvive, Ce. | 


What is the meaning of trans? 


A: Trans ſignifies over or beyond. . When joined to e i 
verbs, it denotes a change of place; as 10 tranſport, i. e. 6 


carry over ; to tranſorefs, i. e. to go beyond ; to tranſplant, to 


tranſpoſe, to tranſmit, Sc. When joined to ſome other 


verbs, it denotes a change of ba, as to transform, to 
transfigure. Sometimes it ſignifies through : as tranſparent, 


1. e. what may be ſeen through. Sometimes it Arengthens 


the 1 of the verb ; as 70 tranſae, > 
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The GREEK PREPOSITIONS, ud in the cos 
Pofition f Engii iſh words, explained. 


. What i is the meaning of a or an? 

A. 4 or an ſignifies pri vation or negation as 1 
1. e. not regular 5 anonymous, i. e. without a name: anarchy, | 
1, e. want of government. 

Q. What 1s the meaning of anpbi "hs MO DALE 

A. Amphi ſignifies on both Ades, or on either foe 3 as am- 
. 1. e. Animals thattcan live-both on land and in Water. 

What is the meaning of anti? | 

A. Antiſignifies againſt, or oppoſite to: as ae i i.e. a 
remedy . oifon antichriſtian, 1. e. oppoſite to * F 
anticourtier, i e. one that oppoſes the court. 

Q. What is the meaning of hyper? _. 

A. Hyper ſignifies above or beyond : as Hypereritic, i i. e. 
à critic that is nice beyond uſe or reaſon. 

Q. What is the meaning of hypo ? 

A. Hypo ſignifies under or privately ; as hypocrite, i ge. 
ene that in public pretends to great ſauctigy, but in private is 

wicked, | 

Q. What is the meaning of mera ?. 

A. Meta, like trans, ſignifies beyond, or change 5 5 As 10 
oth 1. e. to change from one ſhape to another. 

Q. What is the meaning of per: ? 

A, Peri ſignifies about; as period, i. e. the time in which 
any thing turns about, or returns to its former {tate ; Periphery 5 
1. e. the circumference. | 

Q. What is the meaning of fn? 11 : 

A. Syn ſignifies avith or together ; as benen, i i. e. 
Ae wore! agrecing Wes mn ſenſe. 
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CHAP. HET 


- Of INTERJECTIONS. 


N HAT are Interje&ions ? 
A. Interjefions are certain particles, or little 
Impe rfe& words, that expreſs. io ſudden emotion or 
paſſion of the mind ; as ah ! oh! fy! LEY 
hy are they called {nterjections ? 5 
A. Becauſe they are thrown in between the parts of 2 


ſentence, without making any other alteration in it. 


Q. How many kinds of Interjections are there? f 
A. There are as many kinds of Interje&ions as there 


| are different emotions or paſſions of the mind; ſo that 
they cannot eaſily be reduced to any fixed number. 


. How are 50 divided by Grammarians ? _ 
A They are differently divided by different Gramma- 


rians. Perhaps they may be pretty conveniently diſtri- 
buted into the following claſſes, viz. 1. Interjections of 


admiring... 2. Of contempt or averſion 3. Of ſhouting 


or rr ms Ba. Of mirth or joy. 5. Of ſorrow. 6, Of 

flanguor. 8. Of calling to. 5 8 
* What are the Inter jections · of admiring ? 
A. Lo! behold! firange ! 


Q. Whatare the Interjections of: contempt or averſion? | : 


- A. Fy! fob! avaunt! giſh! pſhaw! pugh! tut] ruſh! * 
Q. What are the Interjechons of ſhouting or — 
A. Heigh! huzza! 
Q. What are the Interje&tions of mirth or joy * 
A. Ha! ha! he! hey! heyday 
% What are the Lene of ſorrow ? 
A. A O! ob! alack! alack-a day! alas! als he dey 
Q. What are the Interjections of ſilence ? 
A. Hiſt! whift! huſh! mum! 
Q. What are the Interjections of languor ? 
A. Heigh ho! | 
Q. What are the Interjections of calling to? | 
A. Holla! Joho! ho! hoa! bem hue! hip! 
Q. Are not acheftived ſometimes uſed as InterjeRtions? 
A. en, is i 


— 
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Of ConJUNCTIONS.' 


0. HAT are c : . 
15 | A. Conjunctions are words that join together 
- ſentences, or the different part of a ſentence, and ſhew the 
manner of their dependence upon one another; as my bro- 
ther and fer are gone to ſehool ; I neither ſaw him nor heard 
him. In theſe ſentences, and, neither, and nor, are con- 
junctions. | 
Q. How many kinds of Conjunctions are there? 
A. The manner of elaſſing them is ſomewhat arbitrary: 
they may perhaps be reduced to the following heads, viz. 
| Conjunctions copulative ; disjunctive; cauſal, or ſuch = 
imply a cauſe; conditional; conceſſive; and ſuch as im- 
ply an inference. 
Q. Which are the Confjaniions copulative ? 
A. The Conjunctions copulative are, and, alſo, Aero; ie 
both, as well as, Sc. 
Q. Which are the Conjunctions i | 
A. Or, nor, either, neither, but, except, than, yet, unleſe, m Nee 
eertheleſs, otherwiſe, ſave, ſaving, whether , whether or not, &c. 
Q. Which are the Conjuntiony cauſal, or ſuch as imply 
a cauſe? + ; 
A. For, becauſe, ſeeing, foraſmuch, as, 'fo A e, & e. 
. Which are the conditional Con junctions? | 
A: If, as, if fo be, that, provided, Ge. 
Which are the conceſſive Conjunctions? 
A. Though or tho, although, notwithflanding, Sc. " 
Q. Which are the Conjunctions that imply an mare ? 1 
A. Therefore, wherefore, then, Fc. © = 
Q. Are not ſome of theſe Conjunctions ddverhs? 1 W - 
A. Yes; and the ſenſe only can determine whether they 7 1 
are uſed as Cony unctions or adverbs. c 
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CHAP. xl. 


* . 


Of the DERIVATION of WorDs. 


Q. FO you remember the definition. you gave of 
D Etymology ? 
A. Ye | 


* Pleaſe to repeat it. 


A. Etymology 1 is that part of Grammar, which teaches 
5 the Hane of one word from another, and the different 


methods i in which the ſenſe of the ſame word is varied. 
Q. Etymology then conſiſts of two parts ? 
A. Tt does. 
Q. Which of theſe parts have you a explained ? 
A. I have Cakes the ſecond. 
. Why have you explained the ſecond before the firſt ? 


A. Becauſe the firſt cannot be underſtood without pre- 


viouſly underſtanding the ſecond. 
Q. Will it not, therefore, now be proper to explain the 


ſecond part of or or the derivation of one word 
from another F 4 


Q. How chen are words derived from one another 5 


A. Words are derived from one another in various ways. 
Q. Mention a few of them. 


A. 1. Subſtantives are derived from voce: 45 Verbs 2 


are derived from ſubſtantives, from adjectives, and ſome- 


* 


times from other parts of ſpeech. 3. Adjectives are de- 


rived from ſubſtantives. And, 4- Subſtantives a are de- 


rived from adjectives. 
Q. How are ſubſtantives derived from verbs ? 0 
A. 1. Subſtantives are derived from verbs by convert- 
ing the preſent tenſe of the verb into a ſubſtantive : as 
love, drink, a fight, a fright 5 from the verbs 0 love, 10 
rink, to fight, zo fright. 2. Sometimes they are derived 
from the perfect tenſe of the verb; as 4 z ſtroke, from grucł, 


the perfect tenſe of the verb 7 frrike. . 3. The participle 8 


preſent is converted into a ſubſtantive, or at leaſt is con- 


fidered as ſuch ; and * ſubſtantives ſignify the action 


* 
"Eh. 
\ * 


of © 
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of the Tb they are derived from ; as leving, drinking, | 
fighting, frighting, ſtriking. And 4-. Subſtantives are de- 
Tived from verbs by adding er to the preſent tenſe, mm | 


theſe ſubſtantives ſignify the agent, or perſon acting; ; 
bover, drinker, fighter, frighter, ſtriker. | 


How are verbs derived from ſubltantives, adjeQtves, 
and other parts of ſpeech ? 


A. 1. Sometimes they are derived from them Without 5 


any change at all : a 7 fail, to falt, to taſte, from the ſub- 
ſtantives a /azl, ſalt, taſte; to flight; to ſingle, to warm, from 


tte adjectives /light, fingle, warm ; and to further, to for- 
_ «vard, from the adverbs further, forward. 2. Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening the vowel, or ſoftning 


the conſonant : as 70 houſe, ( pronounce houxe ) from houſe ; 


ro graze, from graſs ; to prize, from price; to breathe, from 85 


breath ; to ſbeathe, from ſheath. And 3. Sometimes they 


are formed by adding en, eſpecially to adjectives; as o 
 dengthen, from length ; to ſtrengthen, from frength s to deepen, 


from decp ; to ripen, from ripe 5 io widen, from wide. 
Q. How are adjectives derived from ſubſtantives ? 
FR Adjectives are derived from ſubſtantives by adding 
, Cn, 9s Jeme, or /t. 


N 2M "Up hat kind of adjectives at are derived from ſubſtan - 2 
tive 


y adding y ? 


„„ of plenty © a+. banks, lnabls; wont.” 


wealthy ; aveight , weighty ; wind, WINAY ; ; worth, worthy ; 


wit. witty. If the ſubſtantive end in e, the e is ſtruck off 


in fo:ming the adjective : : as bone, bony 5 flone, Aus greg, 
| greaſy. 
i Q_What kind of adjeRtives are derived from ſubſtan- 

tives by adding ly ? 


A. Adgefitees of likeneſs, the hy that is added having 


the ſame meaning as like, and indeed being only a con- 
traction of it, as earth, earthly ; heaven, heavenly 5; man, 


' manly ; woman, <womanly ; king, kingly ; lord, ordly. Some 


adjectives are likewiſe formed from other adjectives in the 


ſame manner: as goed, geodly 5 weak, weakly. And ad- 
verbs of quality, as was obſerved above, are Rad from 
adjectives by adding the ſame. termination: as brave, _ 


"YL 9. 2 boldly; 2 fot 6h flow, leu. 


What 


— RE. 
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| „. What kind of adjectives are derived from n dbl. 
tives by adding en? 
A AdjeQives that ſignify the matter out of which any 
thing is made: as aſh, aſbens beach, beachen ; birch, birchen z 
ca, oalen example, an-oaken flick, i. e. a flick made of ab. 
Q_ What kind of adjectives are en from ſubſtan- 
tives by adding ? | 
9 .* Adje@tves ſignifying plenty or abundance: as hope, 
He ey » joyful ; fruit, fruitful ; watch, watchful ; brim, 
brimful ; beauty, beautiful ; play, playful. 
Q. What kind of adjectives are derived from ſubſtan- | 
tees by adding me? 
A. Adjectives that likewiſe ſignify plenty or abundance; 
but in a leſs degree than thoſe that end in y or ful ; ſome 
having gi {ame meaning as ſomething, or in Jome degree e as 
* delight, delightſome 5 game, gamſome : burden, burden ufome 5 
trouble, Fs leſome ; 1 handjome ; play, playſome, : 
Q. Are not ſome of theſe adjectives e from vie | 
adjectives ? 
A. Yes; as dark, 2 5 weary, aweari 


Q. Are not ſome of them alſo derived from verbs 7 


A. Yes; as to irk, irkſome to tire, tireſome, ; 
Q. What kind of adjectives are derived from ſubſtan- 8 
tives by adding % “ 
A. Adjectives of want: lm ſaber, atherleſe ; mother, 
.  motherleſs 5 child, childleſs ; worthleſs 5 ers 0 
leſs 5 blame, blameleſs. 
Q. Are-not ſome adjectives formed from other adjec- 


5 tives, or from fubſtantives, by adding % to them? 


A. Ves; and theſe adjectives, when they come from 
other adjectives, ſignify a diminution or leſſening of the 
ny as xwhite, whitiſh; i. e. ſomewhat white; black, 

ackiſh, i. e. ſamewhat black When they come. from 
ſubſtanti ves, they ſignify likeneſs or tendency to a charac- 
ter: as child, childiſh 5 boy, boyiſh; girl, girliſ. Some 
nouns belonging to nations are formed in the ſame manner: 


| as Engliſh, Scat, Iriſh, Spaniſh, Danjſh, Swediſh, Tarkiſhs 


Q. Are not ſome acjeAiv* formed from ene 
or verbs, by adding the term ton able? 
\ 1 N are; and theſe adjectives 9 capacity: 2 7 
H 3. _ 


aw ... 
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as anfuer, anſeverable ; remark, remarkable ; to move, Moves 
| able ; to improve, improveable. _ 

Q. How are ſubſtantives derived from adjectives? 

A. Subſtantives are derived from adjectives by adding 
the termination 2%: as white, whiteneſs ; black, blackneſs ; 


. fewift, feoiftneſs ; flow, ſlowneſs hard, hardneſs ; foft, ſoftneſs. 


Are not ſome ſubſtantives derived from adjectives 

in another manner? 
A. Ves; ſome ſubſtantives are derived from adjectives, 
by adding 5 or ht, and making a ſmall change in ſome of 
the letters: as long, length ; firong, ferength ; broad, breadth ; 


wide, width, high, beight; deep, depth true, truth ; warm, 
_- warmth; dry, drought. © Some ubſtantives are formed 


from verbs in the ſame manner: as 10 bear, birth; to die, 


death ; to draw, draught ; to fly, flight ; to grow, growth ; 
Fo Heal, feealth 5; to weigh, weight. 


Q. Are there any other ways, beſides thoſe you have 


mentioned, of deriving words from one another ? 


A. There are ſo many other ways, beſides thoſe I have 


mentioned, of deriving words from one another, that it is 


extremely difficult and almoſt impoſſible to enumerate 


them. The primitive words in any language are very 
few : the derivative form by far the greateſt number. I 
ſhall only obſerve here, that ſome ſubſtantives are derived 
from other ſubſtantives by adding the terminations hood or 
head, ſhip, ery, wick, rick, dom, ian, ment, and age. 
Q. What kind of ſubſtantives end in hood or head? 
A Subftantives that fignify, character or quality; as 
' Brotherhood, fiſterbocd, manh:od, widowhood, godhead. © 
QQ. What kind of ſubſtantives end in hp? 


A; Subſtantives that fignify office, employment; ſtate, 


or condition ; as ſtewardſhip, lordſhip, king ſhip, fellowſhip. 


partnerſhip, chancollerſpip. Some ſubſtantives in ip come. 


from adjectives; as hard, hardſhip. 

Q What fort of ſubſtantives end in ery? | | 
A. Thoſe that ſignify action or habit; as /avery, 3 

ery, foolery, drollery, roguery, prudery, waggery. Some ſub- 

ſtantives of this fort come from adjectives; as wank, 


. bravery 


D. What kind of fubſtantives end in | wick, web, and 
dom ? 
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from the latter than it does from the former, 
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A. Thoſe that ſignify juriſdiction or dominion ; as baili= 
wick, ſheriffwwick, biſhopritk, dukedom, popedom, kingdom. © 
Wat kind of ſubſtantives end in ian? 

A. Subſtantives that ſignify profeſſion; as phyſicians. 
muſician, logician, mathematician, rhetorician” _ _ 

Q. What kind of ſubſtantives end in ment, and age? 

A. Theſe ſubſtantives come from the French, and ge- 


nerally fignify the act or the habit; commandment, uſage. 


Q. Are not ſome ſubſtantives in ard derived from verbs 
or adjectives? 5 | 1 

A. Yes; and they ſignify character or habit; as drunk, 
drunkard'; dote, dotard 5 wiſe, wizzard 5 dull, dullard. 

Q. Are not there ſome derivate nouns that end in ee? 
A. Ves; they are of French original, and ſignify the 
poſſeſſor: as grantee, i e. ane to whom a grant is made x 

e, 1. e. one to whom à leaſe is made; legatee, i. e. one to 
whom a legacy is left, mortga;ee, i. e. one to whom a mortgage 
is gien Ls | . 55 
Q Are any of our ſubſtantive nouns diminutive? 

A. Yes; and they are formed by adding the termina-_ 


tions kin, ing, och, and the like: as lamb, lambhin ; man, 
 manikin ; pipe, piphin 5 gooſe, gaſling 5 duck, duckling 5 nurſe, 


wurſling 5 young, youngling ; bill, hilleck ; cock, cockerel ; pike, 
pikerel ; part, particle chick, chicken ; river, rivulet. In 
the ſame manner ar» formed patronymicks or ſurnames ; 


as Hall, Halkin, or Haulin. or Hawkins ; Will, Wilkins 
Thom, T homkin'; Peter, Pertierkin, or Perkin, 


2. Are there not ſome Engliſh words derived from the 
Latin? | LIES 
A. There are a great many Engliſh words derived from 
the Latin, the French, and ſeveral other languages; fo - 
many indeed, that it is almoſt impoſſible to compute their 


number. And the impoſſibility is the greater, as the 


French borrow from the Latin, and we both from the 
Latin and the French; ſo that it is difficult, in many 


caſes, to ſay whether we borrow from one or the other. 


Q. Give me an example. 


A. The word grace, for inſtance, is by ſome ſaid to > 
come from the Latin word gratia ; by others, from the | 


French word grace: and it certainly comes more-naturally 


. What 
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What are the principal Engliſh words that come 
from the Latin. TR. | 
A. Thoſe that end in ace or cy, in 5, in ion, in ude, id, 
in u, k, or r, between two vowels, in zr, in al, il, in ious 
or ous, c ; | + 5 
. From what Latin words do the Engliſh ones that 
end in nce or cy come? e | „ 
A. From Latin words that end in ia, by changing i 
into ce or cy as from abundantia, comes abundance ; | 
patientia, patience from conſtantia, conffancy 5 from cle» 
mentia, demency. | | | 
Q. From what Latin words do the Engliſh ones that 
end in ty come? 3 5 | 
A. From Latin words in tas by changing as into 7y - 9 
as dignitas, dignity ; equitas, equity 5 equalitas, equality; - 6 
libertas. liberty ; mageſtas, rajeſty. | 
From what Latin words do the Engliſh ones that 
end in ion come? | | J | 
A. From Latin words in ie, by adding »: by actio. 
ation, additio, addition; ſubtractio, ſubſtraction; multi- | 
plicitio, multiplication 5 diviſio, diviſion 5 reductio, reduce | 
tion 5 natio, zation ; relatio, relation; @pinio, opinion. 
From what Latin words do the Engliſh ones that 
end in ade come? | . 
A. From Latin words in do, by changing o into e: as 
fortitudo, fortitude; gratitudo, gratizude 5 multitudo, mul 
$etude ; altitudo, altitude; longitudo, /ongitude. * 
Q: From what Latin words do the Engliſh ones that 
end in d come? e 
A. From Latin words in dus, by throwing away 46 
as acidus acid; acridus, acrid; frigidus, frigid; horridus, 
herrid ; placidus, placid: putridus, putrid 5 rigidus, rigid; 
timidus, timid ; turgidus, turgid. ww 
Q., From what Latin words do the Engliſh. ones that 
end in z, t, or r, between two vowels, come ? TD 
A. Efigliſh ſubſtantives that end in 2 or r, between two 
vowels, come from Latin ſubſtantives in ina or ura, by 
char ging @ into e: as diſciplina, deſcipline; doctrina, doc 
trine ; natura, nature; ſtatura, ſlature But the Engliſh ad- 
jectives that end in , z, or r, between two vowels, come | 
How Latin adjectives in. us, by changing us. into ec as 
; | marinus, 
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marinus, marine ; terrenus, terrene; politus, polite ; com- 
pletus, complete ;. purus, pure; obſcurus, obſcure. 

Q. From what Latin words do the Engliſh ones chat 
end In at come ? 
A. From Latin words in 2. by changing s into f as 
arrogans, arrogant; elegans, elegant 5 flagrans, flagrant 5 
reluctans, reluctant; decens, decent 5 3 deficiens, e F, 
delinquens, delinquent | 


Q. From what Latin words do the Engliſh ones that | 


end in al come ? 
A. From Latin words in a/is, by throwing away is : 


_ . 


equalis, equal ; frugalis, frugal 5 hiberalis, n a | 


ralis, natural ; univerſalis, univerſal. 

Q From what Latin words do the Engliſh ones Fas 
end in z/ come ? | 

A. From Latin words in ths; by throwing away. zs 7 
Aprilis, April; civilis, civil. 
Q From what Latin words do the Engliſh ones that 
end in 2ovs or ou come? ___Þ1 
A. From Latin words in ug, by throwing out the 5 
as curioſus, curious generoſus, generous 5 laborioſus, 
rieus ; ſtudioſus, Pudious ; ; invidioſus, invidious. 


Q. From what Latin words do the Engliſh ones that 


. end in abus come? 
A. From Latin words in aus, by inſerting o between the 


two z's : as aſſiduus, off auous ; contiguus, contiguous 5 ir- 


e „ irrigucus. 


Q. May not ſome of theſe words be derived from the 
F rench as well as from the Latin? | 


A. Yes; ſome of them are derived from the French | 


immediately, though from the Latin originally; and in- 


_ deed they come more naturally from the former than they 


do from the latter: as nature, ſtature, certainly come more 
eaſily from the French words nature, ffature, which are 
exactly the ſame with them, than they do from the Latin 
words, zatura, ftatura, which are ſomewhat different. 

Q. Are there not ſome Engliſh words that come ſolely 
from the French, and not at all from the Latin? 


A. Yes; as garden, garter, buckler,' to advance, 70 dance, 
10 aid, to cry, to plead, Oc. from the French words jardin, 


Jartiere, bouclier, ævancer, dancer, alder, crier, plaider, c. 


a 
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* In what manner are Engliſh verbs derived from 
Latin ones? 


A. Some are Gerived from the preſent tenſe, and ſome 
from the ſupine. 


F Q. Mention a few of thoſe that are e derived "TO the 
1 preſent tenſe. | 
A. To commend, from 1 fo convince,” from Cont . 
N ' winco ; to divide, from divide ; to provide, from provide: 
10 refide, from refideo /to od; from redims ; to repel, from 
9 repello, Ac. 


Q. Mention a few of thoſe that are derived from the 

fupine. 

A. To accommodate, "TEM e to enumerate; 
from enumeratum to exaggerate, from exaggeratum ; to tran- 
fate, from tranſlatum ; to conduct, from condudtum 3 3 % 1285 

Pei, from oppreſſum, Oe. 


* 


PART III. 

CHAP x 5 . 

| SYNTAX. 3 
NM Var "> oof as it is ſometimes called, 


— conſrucrion, is the right ordering of words in a ſentence, 
ſio as to make the meaning clear and diſtinct. 
Qs that the beſt order of words in a ſentence, which 
makes the meaning moſt clear and one 
A. Certamly, 
Q. What is a ſentence ? 1 
A. A ſentence is a number of words joined cogether | in 
ſuch a manner as to form a complete ſenſe. BS Fo, (, 
How many kinds of ſentences are there???” 
A. Two; ſimple and compound. 
Q. What is a ſimple fentence ? | 
A. A ſimple ſentence conſiſts of one nominative caſe, 
and one finite verb: as 1 read ; Jebn wwrote 5 James loves. 


Oc 
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Or it conſiſts of one nominative caſe, one finite verb, and 
one ſubſtantive noun; or FN in the oblique or ob- 


jective caſe: as { read a s John wrote a letter ; James 
 foves Bim. 


3 What is a compound F 


A. A compound ſentence conſiſts of two or more ſimple. 


"Hideo Joined together by a relative or conjunction: as 
I read a book which is very entertaining ; Fohn aurote a leiter 
ewhich he ſent to his father ; J James loves bim, and is very 
. "na to him. 

Q. Is not Syntax, or Conſtruction, ne divided 
into two parts? | 

A. Yes. 5 5 | 2 5 

Q. What are they? | 

A. Concord or agreement, and regimen or government, 

Q. What is concord or agreement? 


A. Concord or agreement is, when one word agrees 


with another, that is, when it is required to be in che like 


_ caſe, number, gender, or perſon. 


Q. What 1s regimen or government! ? 

A. Regimen or government is, when one word governs | 
another, that is, when it cauſes it to be in ſome caſe or 
mood. 


Q. What is the beſt method of explaining ſyntax, or 
conſtruction. | 

A. Different authors have followed different methods : 
the moſt rational one ſeems to be, to take the parts of 


ſpeech i in their natural order, and ſhew the ſyntax or con- 
| Aruttion of each. i 


* 


CHAP. II. 
The ConSTRUCTION of ARTICLES, Novus, 
and PRONou Nds. 


Q:\KX7ZHAT is che conſtruction of the articles? 5 
93 A. 4 or an is put before nouns in the ſin- 

zular number only; as 2 man, à woman, 4 child. The 
2s put before nouns both in the a and plural num- 


ber: 


vo 


{1 
: 
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ber: as the man, the woman, the child ; the men, thewo- 
I men, the children. 
'Q. Is not a ſometimes put before nouns in the plural 

un ber 75 

A. Ves; in a few pliraſes ; 3 but they are rather i irre- 
3 lar: as a few men, a few women. | 

3 Q. What is the conſtruction of ſubſtantives ? _ 

: A. One ſubſtantive is ſometimes added to another 1 in 
; '- the ſame caſe, in order more exactly to determine its 
meaning: as Cato the Cenſer, Seneca the Philoſopher, William 
7 the Congueror, King George. Sometimes the ſubſtantive 
|: governs another in the genitive caſe : as Pope's avorks, or 
Fr vtheavorks of Pope. This genitive is called the poſſeſſive 
WM caſe, becauſe it always implies poſſeſſion or property. 

* Q. Is not the governing ſubſtantive ſometimes omitted? 
f | A. Yes; as Sr. Pauls, St. Fames's, that is, St. Paul's 
q Church, Sr. Fames's Palace. This omiſſion occurs fre- 
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uently in common converſation : as I called at the Boot- 
A 's ; I have been at my father's or uncle's © that is, I call 
a4 the Boat eller: ſhop; 7 have been at my father's, or my 
axcle's houſe. | 
.$ Q. What is the conſtruction of adjectives ? 
= A. As adjectives have no variation of gender or num- 
beer, they do not admit of much conſtruction. Some pro- 
nominal adjectives have a change of number, and agree 
1 with their ſubſtantives in that particular: as 201. man, that 
_ wvoman ; theſe men, thoſe women.. 
Q. In what part of a ſentence is the adjective vſually. 
placed? | 
A. Immediately before the ſubſtantive: as a good by, 
pretty girl. 
Q. 2 it always ſo placed? 
A. No; it is ſometimes placed after the ſubſtantive. 
1 Q. In what caſes ? 
X. 1. When it is emphatical : as Alexander the great, 
Tos the tenth, Henry the fifth. 2. When a clauſe of a ſen- 
tence depends upon it: as @ nan true 10 his truſt ; feed me 
with food convenient for me. 3. For the ſake of greater | 
; SH as, O grace divine! 
Ho is the adjective placed when the verb To be 
| comes between it and the ſubſtantive 5 
I | | A. It 


*. 
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A. It is placed either before or after the ſubſtantive : 
as happy is the man, God is gracious. 
Q. May not two or more adjectives be joined to one 
ſubſtantive ? . 5 | 
A. Yes; and then they either go before or follow it : 
as a wiſe, learned, and pious man ; or a man wiſe, learned, 
and pious. Sometimes one or two adjectives go before the 
ſubſtantive, and one follows it: as @ goodly dwelling, and a 
rich ; a goodly, portly man, and a corpulent : Shakeipear. 
Q. Is not the adjective ſometimes expreſſed, and the 
ſabſtantive omitted Ns, | 
A. Yes; as the twelve, that is, Apoſtles ; the candid, the 
judicious, that is, perſons. | | bs 
Q. What is the conſtruction of the diſtributive 
minal adjectives each, every, and either? 5 
A. They are uſed only in the ſingular number; as each 
man, every woman, either of the two, either the man or the 
Q. What is the conſtruction of Pronouns ? | 
A. Pronouns, as we obſerved above, (page 24) are di- 
vided into four, or rather into five clailes, viz, perſonal, 
pale live, relative, demonſtrative, and diftributive. ; 
Q. What is the conſtruction of perſonal pronouns ? 8 
A. Perſonal pronouns, in the nominative caſe, are placed 
before finitive verbs; as I read, thou write/?, he plays, we 
run, &c. In the oblique caſe, they are placed after active 
or tranſitive verbs: as John ſees me; James hears thee ; 
William Ives him, &c. This will appear more clearly 
when we come to ſpeak of the conſtruction of verbs. 
Q. What is the conſtruction of pyſefive pronoun? 
A. Poſſeſſive pronouns are real adjectives, and are con- 
ſtrued in the ſame manner as adjectives; as my Boot, your 
pen, his knife, &c. The only difference is, that when they 
are ſeparated from their ſubſtantives by a verb, or when 
they are uſed to anſwer a queſtion, ay becomes mine ; thy, - 
thine ; our, ours; your, yours ; her, hers ; their, theirs: as 
rhis hat is mine; theſe gloves are yours. Whoſe cap is this f 
Jt is mine. (See page 25.) © 8 | | 
Q. What is the conſtruction of relative pronouns ? 
A. A Relative pronoun * with its antecedent C 


age 


prono- 


4 
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page 25) in number and perſon ; as I who read, thou who 
Vurriteſt, he who draws, we who dance, &c. 12 5 | 
| Q. Have you any thing elſe to ſay concerning the con- 
ſtruction of relative pronouns ? 8 | 
A. Who, relates to perſons ; wvhich, to things; thar, 
which is a relative as well as a demonſtrative pronoun, re- 
lates both to perſons and things. hat includes both the 
antecedent and the relative; as, This is what I expeted ; 
* that is, the thing which I expected. What farther regards 
- the conſtruction of relative pronouns, will be explained 
when we come to ſpeak of the conſtruction of verbs. 
Q What is the conſtruction of demonſtrative and diftri- 
Buri ve pronouns?%Þ>2- = V 5 
| | A. Demonſtrative and diftributive pronouns are real ad- 
jectives, and the manner of conſtructing them we have 
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A. By aſking the queſtion who or what? as, in the 
above examples, Who writes? J Who is taught? Thon. 
. What fails? The hip. Who ſings ? We. I, thou, the ſhip, 
wwe, therefore, are the nominative caſes to the Verbs re, 
are taught, ſails, ſings. ul, 
Q. Where is the nominative caſe uſually placed? 
A. It is uſually placed before the Verb; I read, he 
walks, we run, Wc. | 1 | | 
Q. Is it ever placed after the Verb? 50 
A. It is ſometimes placed after the Verb, and ſome- 
times between the Verb and the auxiliary. 
3 „ f | | Q. When 


F ſhewn in ſpeaking of the conſtruction of adjectives. 

K CHAP. III. i 5 

| » The ConSTRUCTION-.of VERBS and 
_ ERA > PARTCTICIPHE.S: 

g || O. HAT is the conſtruction of Verbs? 

il 13 | A. A Verb agrees with its nominative caſe, 

g 19 in number and perſon: as I awrite, thou art taught, the ſhip 

bu * | | fails, ave./ing, tc. 171 ; p | 

1 Q. How is the nominative caſe known ? 
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Q When is it ſo placed? 5 
A. 1. When a queſtion is aſked : as, Say you a? Did 
Cæſar conquer the Gauls? 2. When a command is given, 
or a Wiſh expreſſed :. as, Go, thou trifler ; Long live the 
King ! May you be happy. 3. When a ſuppoſition is made 
without the conjunction V. as, Were I as rich as you, 1 
could certainly affift him 5 Had I known it, I would have 
zold you. 4. When a neuter Verb is uſed : as, In this houſe 
lived your great grandfather ; faid I; faid he. And, 1. 
When the neuter or paſſive Verb is preceded by the a 
verbs here, there, then, thence, hence, thus, Ic. as, Here haue 
# been this hour and upwards ; There were more men than 
women; Then cometh the end; Thence flow all the cala- 
mities of this life ; Hence proceeds his _— 3 Thus was ful. 
filled the prophecy. 

Q. If two or more ſubſtantives ſingular, Jas together 
by a conjunction, be the nominative to a Verb, in what 
number muſt the Verb be pee Fc, 

| A. In the plural number: as, my father and mother are 
at home ; my brother, fiſter, and couſin, are gone to ſchool, 
When a noun implying number, or a multitude, is 
__ nominative to the vert, in what number muſt the verb 
e > 

A. It may be dither in the ſingular or plural number : 
as, The army is well de efeiplined ; The people are 1 dif- 
ſatisfied. 

Q. May not the relative be the nominative to the verb? 

A. Yes; if no other nominative comes between them : 

as, T he maſter who taught me. 

Q. But if a:nominative comes between the relative and 
the verb, in what caſe muſt the relative be? ; 

A. In that caſe which the verb governs, that is, in the 
oblique caſe : as, The man whom 1 /aw ; The woman Whom 
1 met, \ 

Q. May not a verb in the infinitive mood, or the clauſe 
of a ſentence, be the nominative to the verb? 

A. Yes; as, To play 7s pleaſant, but to ſtudy is more 
prudent ; to riſe early and go to bed betimes, % good For 

the health. | 


3 Q. May not one verb govern another i in he infinitive 
| mood? 
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A. It may: as, / love to ride; He chooſes to walk. 

Q.. May not an adjective likewiſe govern © verb in the 
infinitive mood ? 

A. Yes; as, Fit to command; ready to obey. 

Q. What caſe comes after neuter or paſſive 55 2 

A The nominative caſe : as, It was I, and not he, 
that did it; I am he that liveth, and was dead, Addiſon is 
efteemed an elegant writer. 


Q. Does not- the oblique caſe ſometimes come after 
theſe verbs ? | 


A. It does frequently, but not very grammatically: as, 
Who is there? It is me. 

Q. What caſe comes after active or tranſitive verbs ? 
. A. The oblique caſe only: as, Lou auill oblige me; he 
1 loves her ; ſhe efteems him; he praiſed us ; be blamed them. 
Fi Q. What is the eosdes ie of Partiaoples ? 

A. Participles are ſometimes conſidered as adjectives, 
and then they are conſtrued as lack : as, a neten man, a 
charming woman. 


Q. How are they conſtrued, when they are not conſi- 
dered as adjectives? 
As. The participle preſent, with the verb 75 bs ſupplies 
the place of the active verb through all its moods and 
ſtenſes; and when it comes from a tranfitive verb, it taxes 
the oblique caſe after it: as, He is hearing me; He aas 
teaching her; He has been praifing him 3 He had been Blam- 
ing us. 
— *Q How 15 the nance perfect or paſt conſtrued, when 
| it is not conſidered as an adjective? 
A. The participle perfect or paſt, with the verb To be, 
forms the paſſive voice: as, I am loved, I was loved, 4 
have been loved, c. | 


Q. Is not the participle preſent ſometimes changed | 
into a ſubſtantive noun ? | 


A. It is, and then it has the article before it, and the 
prepoſition gf after it: as, Theſe are the precepts religion, 


by the obſerving of avh:ich, you may be happy in this life, 
and in that which is to come. 
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CH AP. IV. 


ConSTRUCTION of Ab van PREPOSITIONS, 5 
INTERJECTIONS, and CONJUNCTIONS. 


Q HAT in che conſtruction of Adverb ? 5 
V Av Adverbs have no concord nor agreement, 
chat! is, they neither agree with, nor govern any other 
words. The only point to be determined with regard to 
their conſtruction is, in what part of a ſentence they ought 
to be placed. 
Q. In what part of a ſentence, then, ought adverbs to 
be placed? 
A. They ought to be placed near thoſe words to which 
they. relate. | | 
Q. Can you give no particular rule! > % 
A. They are generally placed, 1. Before adjectives: 
as, He is a very gecd ſcholar , He is à very honeft man. 2. 
After neuter verbs: as, He walks ſlowly ; He runs ſwiftly. 
3. After the oblique cafe following an active verb: as, 
| He puniſhed him ſeverely ; He praiſed her highly. 4. Be- 
tween the auxiliary and the verb: as, {vas tenderly edu- 
cated I was care fully inſtructeldt. 
What is the conſtruction of Prepofs tions ? - 
A Prepofitions take the oblique cale after them; 2s, of 
me; to him; with her; from us; by them. 
* In what part of a ſentence is the prepoſition placed? 
it is placed before the oblique eile as in the above 
3 8 
Q. ls it always lo placed? 7 
A. No; when it governs the relative, it is ſometimes | 
* differeatly. | 
Where is it then niteed 1 ? | 
A The relative is always placed before the verb; the 
_ prepoſition is ſometimes, placed after it: as, That is the 
man whom I ſpoke to yeſterday ; This is the boy whom I talked - 
with We have new taken notice of thoſe great evils which 
you are come to rejcue us from. Addiſon, 
Q Are not the n to and for ſometimes omitted?” 
£4. 3 A. Yes 3. 
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A. Yes; as, bk eat e. to ne buy me a book, 
i. e. for me ; give every man is due, i. e. to every man. 


—— 


omitted before ſome nouns? 
A. Ves; before nouns expreſſing time: as, laſt evening ; 


this morning 5 next week : that is, on laſt evening; on this 


morning; in or during next week. 
Q. What is the conſtruction of Interjedtions ? 


A. As Interjections are only certain particles, or little 
- zndeclinable words, that are thrown in between the 


different parts of a ſentence, they have not properly any 


conſtruction; that is, they neither agree with, nor govern 
any other words. 

Q. What is the conſtruction of Conjunionf * 

A. Conjunctions couple like caſes together: as, he and F4 
evill dine at. home. Here the conjunction and couples he and 
I together in the nominative caſe: We muſt not ſay, be 
and me will dine at home, He taught him and her ro write. 
Here the conjunction and couples him and her together in 


the oblique caſe, We muſt not ſay, He * him and 


- ſhe to aurite. 


Q. Have you any thing elſe to obſerve with regard to 
| the conſtruction of conjunQtions ? 


A. The conditional or hypothetical conjunctions » if, 


though, unleſs; except, whether, Oc. take the ſubjunctive 
mood after them, * the ſenſe is doubtful or uncertain: 

as, If there be any thing, which makes human nature appear 
ridiculous—it is pride. Guardian. If it be true, that thoſs 


en. are the happieſt, who have. the feweſt wants. The 
f Eccleſiaſtes. 


orld. Though be live a thouſand "xa 
Except he Lord 7 build the houſe, they labour in vain that build 
it. Pſalms. Whether it were poſſible, that a man ſhould be 


eveary of @ fortunate and healthy courſe of life? Guardian. 
QQ. What mood do theſe conjunctions take after them, 
when the ſenſe is fixed and determined? 


A. The indicative mood: as, Though he danger of 


| diſappointment i is always in proportion to the height of expec- 
tation. Adventurer. 


Q. Do not theſe conjunctions ſometimes take the adi 


cative mood after them, even when the ſenſe is doubtful 
or uncertain? | 


« 
—— —_— s 


Q. Is not the prepoſition in, on, or nn. likewiſe 


A. They 


| 


* — —— 
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A. They ſometimes take either the indicative or fub- 
junctive mood indifferently, and ſometimes even in the 
ſame ſentence : as, If, pain comes into a heart, he is quickly 
followed by pleaſure ; and if pleaſure enter, you may be ſure: 
pain is not far off. Spectator, OL Pe 
Qs not the conjunction That ſometimes underftood ? 
A. Yes: as, I beg you would ſpeak to him, i. e. I beg that 
you would ſpeak to him: Take care you do not forget it, i. e. 
Take care that you do not forget it. LEE 
Q. Do the above obſervations contain all the rules of 
Syntax? | 5 


A. They do; but there are many exceptions from theſe 


rules, ſome of which I have already noted, and others of 
them, I am told, are at preſent above my comprehenſion. 

Q. You are right: many of theſe exceptions are at 
preſent above your comprehenſion. » I ſhall therefore: 
throw them together, in the form of remarks, to be con- 
ſulted by you afterwards, when you arrive at greater ma» 
turity of judgment. 1 Zo 8 


3 


„  QHSEE 1 
ADDITIONAL REMARK S. 


For the uſe of-thoſe who have made ſome farther progreſs 
in the ſtudy of Grammar. 


Of the ART1 CLE. 


. ig article à is ſometimes put for every: as, A man 
worth five hundred a year, i e. every year The 
article the is ſometimes joined to adverbs in the compara- 
tive and ſuperlative degree: as, The more I know your Bro- 
ther, the more I eſteem him. I like this the moſt of any. © 


Of SuBSTANTIVES. 


Some ſubſtantives in the ſingular number ſeem to be 
uſed in the plural: as, Twenty pound, thirty ſtone, 72 | 
. Ce w he | 


hd 
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head of cattle, theſe kind of things. On the contrary, ſome | 
fubſtantives in the plural number ſeem to be uſed in the * 
fingular; as this news, this means, ke 


Of ADJECTIVES. 
Some adjectives (/e page 63) are uſed as adverbs : 


as, extreme cold, exceſſive hot, exceeding kind. The ad- 
jective enough ſeems to have a plural number: as, There 
are books enow. N | | 


Of PRONOUNS. 


The pronoun ye, which is in the nominative caſe, is 
fometimes ufed for yen in the oblique caſe : as, | 


Vain pomp and glory of this world ] hate ye. 
| . | '  Shakeſpear. 
On the other hand, Himſelf and themſelves, which are in 


the obliqe caſe, are ſometimes uſed in the nominative : as, 
He did it himſelf ; They themſelves ordered it. Theſe ſeem | 
to have come in place of his e, and their felves, which q 
were formerly in ule. Es N 
| Which is ſometimes uſed for who: as, Our father, which 
1 art in heaven; inſtead of, Our father, who art in heaven. 
Which, however, is ſometimes applied to perſons: as, 
which / the men, or women, do you mean? That is ſome- 
times uſed for avho or which : as, T his is the man tlat I 
Jaw. This is the book that I bought ; inftead of, This is the 
© - book which 1 bought 1 5 
Ihe relative is often omitted: as, That is the woman I 
Hofe to; nitead of, That is the woman whom T ſpoke to. 
This is the letter I wrote ; inſtead of, This is the letter which 
Cor that) Zavrote. The antecedent to the relative is ſome- 
times omitted : as, | » ; 


Who ſprung from kings ſhall know Iefs joy than J. 
7 Pope. 
That is, He or they who ſprung from kings, &c. | 


* — 
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Of VERBS and PARTICI LES. 


It was faid above, that when a nominative comes be- 


| tween the relative and the verb, the relative muſt be put 
in the oblique caſe, but this rule. is not always obſerved : 
the relative is ſometimes put in the nominative caſe : as, 


Who did you ſee? Inſtead of, Whom did you fee? Who did 
Don find at home ? Inſtead of, Whom, did you find at home? 


When a verb has two or more ſubſtantives ſingular for 
its nominative, it is not always put in the plural number, 


but is ſometimes put in the ſingular, and agrees with the 


ſubſtantive that is next to it: as, Sand, and ſalt, and a maſs 


1 iron, is eafier to bear than a man without underſtanding.— 


celeſiaſticus. - 


the reſt of the ſentence, and has the ſame meaning as the 
ſubjunctive mood with the conjunction 7hat : as, To tell 


you the truth, I never inquired ; that is, That I may tell, &c. 
The agiive participle is ſometimes uſed in a paſſive 


FE 


ſenſe : as, | 
PII teach you all what's owing to your Queen. _ 
| 1 Dryden. 


On the contrary, the paſſive participle is ſometimes 
uſed in an active ſenſe: as, I am miſtaken; that is, I am 
miſtaking, or I miſtake. In a few paſlive participles the 
final 4 is ſometimes dropped: as, The houſe is ſituate on a 
riſing ground ; that is, ſituated. 7 

A ſubſtantive and a participle may be joined together 
without any dependence upon the reſt of the ſentence.— 
This is termed the abſolute caſe, and is equivalent to 
what, in Latin, is called the ablative abſolute : as, Naw 
außen all the people were baptized, it came to paſs, that Jeſus 
alſo being baptized and praying, the heavens were opened. 
Luke tt, 21. 3 55 


— 


The infinitive mood is ſometimes uſed independently of 
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* 


of ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, INTER JECTIONS, 
and CONTUNCTIONS. | 


„ 


[4 Gerd ought to be placed next to the words which 
4 they are intended to qualify or affect: as, if I meant to 
F ſay, that I ſaw nobody but your brother, I ſhould place the 

N words thus: 1 aw only your brother. But if I meant to 
. ſay, that I ſaw your brother, without ſpeaking to him, I. 
ſhould place them thus: 7 only /awv your brother. | 
| Two negatives make a poſitive, or an affirmative : 4 05 


Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or their feerce pains not feel. 


Milton: 
That i 1s, they did perceive, and did feel. Nor newer, 


therefore, ſeems to be an improper expreſſion, when we 
mean to deny; zer ever is much better, and leſs equivocal, 
The adverb where frequently ſupplies the place of the 
relative avhich, and the prepoſition in: as, The chief object 
of Efſex's ambition <vds-to return to the ſtation of Lord Lieute- 
2ant, where he had behaved with honour and integrity. Hume's 
Hiſtory. That is, in 4vhich. he had behaved, &c. The 
convention annexed to this ſettlement of the crown, a declaration 
of rights,” where all the points, which had, of late years, been 
diſputed between king and people, æuere ib. ly determined. Ibid. 
That is, in avhich all the points, &c. 
A prepoſition does not always govern the oblique caſe : 
as, Who 7s this for? Inſtead of, Whom is this for ' ? Who 
did you give it to? Inſtead of, Whom did you give it to? 
Some interjections take the oblique caſe after them: as, 
| 4b me! Mo is me! O well is thee! Pſalm exxviii. 2.— - 
Mill is him, that dæuelleth with a wife of underſtanding. Well 
r a him that hath found prudence, Ecclefiaſhicus xxv. 8, . 


RY The conjunction than governs the relative who in the 
| oblique caſe : a8, 


Fleet ditch ——— 
T he king of dykes ! than whom no tua of mud, 
FB ith deeper ſable, es the ſilwer flora. 


| | "oy 8 Danciad. 
RX 1 5 | 


— 


* 
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It * couples like caſes: as, Thou art Ar than I; 


i. e. than I am. Here than couples Thou, and I in the 
nomivative caſe. You think him better than me; i. e. than 
you think me, Here than couples him and me in the oblique 

caſe. Sometimes, however, it governs perſonal pronouns 


in the oblique caſe : as, He is younger than her. Here than 
governs hey in the oblique caſe. 


* 


—— 


: | 
Hmm pa — — 


of 


HAF. VI. 


Of Grammatical FIGURES. 


Q.. F hers any thing elſe i for underſtand- 


ing the rules of Syntax ? 


A. It is neceſſary for this purpoſe to underſtand gram- 
. .cmatical figures. 
Q. How many kinds of grammatical figures are there? 


A. Two; ſuch as affect letters or ſyllables, and ſuch 
as affect words. 


Q. What are the grammatical figures that affect letters 


or ſyllables ? 


A. The Apbæreſis, the Syacage, and the. Apocope. 
Q. What do you mean by an 4pherefis ? 


A. An Apherefis is, when a letter or ſyllable is omitted 


at the vegintung of a word: as, is, for it is; *twwas, for 
it was ; avere, for it were. 

Q. What do you mean by a /yncepe ? 

A. A Syncope is When a letter or [yllable is left out in 
the middle of word: as, er, for euer; ne er, for ut ber 
uon d, for would 

Q. What do you mean by an Apocope ? ; 

A An Apocape is when a letter or ſyllable is cut, off 
from the end of a word: as, 4h, for though ; thro, for 
through. 


Q. What are the grammatical figures that affect words? 


A. There is only one grammatical * that affects 


3 and is called an Ellipfes. 6,7 
— What do you mean * an e 


A. An 
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A. An Elkipf is when a word is left out that is neceſ- 
ſary to make the conſtruction complete: as, 7 beg you would 


come, for I beg that you would come ; Trofe at froe, for 1 rye 


at rate o N or n at 1525 of _ 2 5 


. | | a — 5 
CHAP. VII. 


SYNTAX EXEMPLIFIED. 


QUKF7HAT is the beſt, method of underſtanding 
Syntax? 
A. The beſt method ſeems to be to ſtudy the rules that 


are laid down above. 


Q. Is there no other TRY ? Ng 
A. Yes; we ſhould fry Janus AY to dated the con- 


ſtruction of every part of ſpeech we meet with in reading, 
Which will i improve us not only in ſyntax, but ety mology. 


Q Will it not be proper to give ſome examples for 
this purpoſe ? 
A. It will ; and I mall ſubjoin here 


e. of GRAMMATICAL 


. CONSTRUCTION, 
I. which the Parts of Speech are carefully _— 


ExAMPLE I. 


The Apoftle's Creed. 


I 9 in God, the F ather Unighty, maker of hea- 
ven and earth. a 

T is a perſonal pronoun, firſt perſon, ſingular number.— 
Believe, an active verb, indicative lows preſent tenſe, 
firſt perſon fingular, agreeing with its nominative J. Dr, 
a prepoſition. ' God, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, 


hy 


. oblique caſe, governed by in. The, the definite article. 
| Father, a ſubſtantive noon, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 


agreeing with God. Aan. a compound n 
made 


. 
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made up of all and mighty, agreeing with Farber. Maker, 


a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, agree- 
with God or Father. Of, a prepoſition, Heaven, a ſub- 


ſtantive noon, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by 


of And, a conjunction. Earth, a ſubſtantive noun, ſin- 
gular number, oblique caſe, and coupled to heaven by the 


. conjunction and. 


And in Jeſus Chriſt, his only Son our Lord. 
And, as before. In, as before. Jeſus, a proper ſub- 
ftantive noun, or proper name, in the oblique caſe, govern- 


ed by the prepoſition ix. Chrift, the ſame, agreeing with | 


Feſus. His, a poſſeſſive pronoun, third perſon ſingular, 


maſculine gender, agreeing with Sox, Only, an adjective: 
it is frequently an adverb. Son, a ſubſtantive noun, ſin- 
gular number, oblique caſe, agreeing with Jes. Our, a 


poſſeſſive pronoun, firſt perſon plural, oblique caſe, agree- 
ing with Lord. Lord, a ſubſtantive noun, üngular num- 
ber, oblique caſe, agreeing with Je Chrift and Son. 


Who was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, born of the 


dead and buried. 


Tho, a relative pronoun, in the third perſon ſingular, 
agreeing with the antecedent Lord, and ſerving as a no- 
minative to the verb was conceived, as there was no nomi- 
native between them. Was conceived, a paſlive verb, in- 


Virgin Mary, ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 


dicative mood, preter-imperfect tenſe, third perſon ſingu- 
lar, agreeing with its nominative who. By, a prepoſition. 


The, as before. Holy, an adjective. Gheft, a ſubſtantive, 
ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition 
by. Born, the participle paſſive of the irregular verb 70 
bear. Of, as before? The, as before. Virgin, a ſabſtan- 
tive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by of, 
Mary, the ſame, or a proper name, agreeing with Virgin. 


Suffered, a neuter verb, indicative mood, preter- imperfect 


tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative 
ho ; for cho is the nominative to all the verbs in this 
fentence. Under, a prepoſition. Pontius Pilate, proper 


fubſtantive nouns, or proper names, in the oblique caſe, 
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gaverned by ande. Was crucificd, a paſſive verb, indi- 
cative mood, preter· imperfect tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 


agreeing ich its nominative avho. Dead, an adjective. 


Aud, as before. Buried, the participle n of the ved 


bo bury. 


He A into hell: : the third day he ole again 


from the dead. 


He, a perſonal pronoun, third perſoa ſingular, a 
gender, nominative caſe, ſupplying the place of Jeſus.— 
Daeſcerdad, a neuter verb, indicative mood, preter- imper- 
fect tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nomi- 
native be. Into, a prepoſition. Hell, a ſubſtantive noun, 
ſingular, number, oblique caſe, governed by into. The, as 
before. Third, an ulie@ive, and an ordinal number, as 


* three is a Cardinal number. Day, a ſubſtantive The third 
F 25 anſwers to the queſtion auhen : as, when did he riſe? 
he 


third day, i. e. in or on the third day The prepoſition 
in Or en, therefore, ſeems to be underftood. He, as before. 


Rg, a neuter irregular verb, indicative mood, preter- im- 
perfect tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its no- 


minative he. Again, an adverb of time. From, a prepo- 
fition. The, as before. Dead, an «LOUIS. : 5 Saban 
tve, perjons, i is underitocg. L 

He afcended intd heaven ; and fitteth at ahi right hand 
of God the Father Almighty : from thence he ihall come 
to Judge the quick and the dead, | 


He, as be fore. Aleended, a neuter verb, indicative 54. 
Preter-imperſe& terſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing 
with its nominative be. Into, as before. Heaven, as be- 
fore, governed by into. 72 as before. Siteth, a neu- 
ter verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſin- 
gular. On, a prepoſition. The, as before. Right, an 
adjective. Hand, a ſubiantive, ſingular number, oblique . 


caſe, governed by the prepoſition on. Of, as before 


God, as be fore, governed by of. The Father Almighty, as 
before. From, as before. Thence, an adverb of place, — 


I, as before: Shall come, a neuter verb, indicative mood, 


future-imperfeQ — third perſon ſingular, agreeing with 
1 2 | „ 
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its noeminative he. Jo judge, an active verb, infinitive 


mood, preſent tenſe. The, as before. Quick, an adjective: 
the word en or per/ons, is underſtood. Aud, as before, — 
The Dead, as before. 5 8 

I believe in the Holy Ghoſt ; the holy catholic church: 
the communion of ſaints ; the forgiveneſs of fins ; the re- 


ſurrection of the body; and the life everlaſting. Amen. 
T believe in the Holy Ghoſt, as before. Je holy, as before. 


Catholic, an adjective. Church, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingu- 


lar number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition 22. 


The, as before. Communion, - a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular 
number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition z.— 


OF, as before. Saints, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, 


oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition of, The, as be- 
fore, Forgiveneſs, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
oblique caſe, governed-by the prepoſition zz. Of, as be- 
fore. Sins, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, oblique 
caſe, governed by the prepoſition of: The, as before. 
Reſurrection, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique 


caſe, governed by the prepoſition ia. Of the, as before. 


Body, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the prepoſition of. And the, as before. Life, 
a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed 


by the prepoſition in. Everlaſting, an adjective, com- 
' pounded of the adverb ever, and the participle /a/ting, and 
agreeing with the ſubſtantive Life. Amen, a word ſigni- 


fying /o be it 5 or ſo it is. It is originally Hebrew, but is 

uſed in moſt languages. | . 
38 ExaurTE II. | 

Part of the Tenth Chapter of the Proverbs of Solomon, 
1. The Proverbs of Solomon. A wiſe ſon maketh a 


glad father; but a fooliſh ſon is the heavineſs of his mother. 


The, the definite article. Proverbs a ſubſtantive noon, 
lural number, nominative caſe. OF, a prepoſition, So. 


- 


mn, a proper ſubſtantive noun, or proper name, ſingular 


number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition of ; or 
| of Solomon may be conſidered as the genitive caſe, governed 
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ne prepoſition . 


by the preceding ſubſtantive Proverbs. A, the indefinite 


article. Wije, an adjective, Son, a ſubſtantive, ſingular 
number, nominative cate. Maketh, an active verb, indi- 


cative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing 
with its nominative Sex. A, as before. Glad, an adjec- 


tive. Father, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique - 

caſe, governed by the verb makteth. But, a conjunction 
disjunctive. A, as before. Fooliſb, an adjective. Song 
as before. I, the irregular neuter verb 10 be, indicative 


mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with 


its nominative /n. The, as before. Heawine/s, a ſubſtan- 
tive noun, ſingular number, nominative caſe, following 


the verb . Of}, as before. His, a poſſeſſive pronoun, 
third perſon ſingular, maſculine Be ender. Mother, a ſub- 


ſtantive noun, ſingular * 


oblique caſe, governed by 


2. Treaſures of wickedneſs profit nothlog : but rights 
ouſneſs delivereth from death. 


Treaſures, a ſubſtantive noun, rivet number, nominative 


| Caſe. Of, as before. Wickedneſs, a ſubſtantive noun, ſin- 


93 number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition gf. 
rofit, an active verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third 


perſon plural, agreeing with its nominative treaſures. No- 


thing, a word compounded of the ad verb xo, and the ſub- 
ſtantive irg it is here uſed as an adverb, but is more 
commonly a ſubſtantive. But, as before. Righteouſneſs, 
a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, nominative caſe. De- 
li vereth, an active verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, 
third perſon fingular, agreeing with its nominative righte- 
oufneſs.. From, a prepoſition. Death, a ſubſtantive noun, 


fingular number, 92 caſe, governed s the 9 
fition from. 


3. The Lord will not fuffer the ſoul of the F to 
famiſh, but he caſteth away the ſubſtance of the wicked. 


The, as before. Lord, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular num- 
ber, nominative caſe, Will. juffer, an active verb, indica- 
tive mood, future- imperfect tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 


| formed by the auxiliary avill, and the principal verb 2 


- 
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and agreeing with its nominative Lord. Not, an adverb, 
placed between the auxiliary and the verb, according to 


the rule given before. The, as before. Soul, aſubftantive 


noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the ac- 
tive verb /affer. Of the, as before. Righteous, an adjec- 
tive: the word pen, or perſons, is underitood, and omitted 
by an ellipfis. To famiſh, a neuter verb, infinitive mood, 


preſent tenſe : this verb is more commonly active. But, 


as before. He, a perſonal pronoun, maſculine gender, ſin- 
gular number, third perſon, nominative caſe, Cafteth, an 
active verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon 
ſingular, agreeing with its nominative he, Away, an ad- 
verb. The, as before. Subſtance, a ſubſtantive noun, ſin- 


gular number, oblique caſe, governed by the verb caſteth. 


Of the, as before. Wicked, an adjective: the word perſon s 
or perſons, is underſtood, and omitted by an ellipfis. 


4. He becometh poor that dealeth with a ſlack hand ; 
but the hand of the diligent maketh rich. - a 


He, as before. Becometh, a neuter verb, indicative mood, 
preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its no- 

minative he : this verb is ſometimes active. Poor, an ad- 
jective, agreeing with the pronoun he. That, is here uſed 


as a relative pronoun, for who, and agrees with its ante- 
cedent, he, in the third perſon fingular Dealeth, a neuter 
verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon fingular, 


agreeing with its nominative that: this verb is ſometimes 
active. With, a prepoſition A, as before. Slack, am 


adjective. Hand, a ſubſtantive, ſingular number, oblique- 


caſe, governed by the prepoſition with. But the, as be- 
fore. Hand, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, nomi- 
native caſe; Of the, as before. Diligent, an adjective : 
the word man, or perſon, is underftood. Maketh, as before, 
agreeing with its nominative hand. Rich, an adjective. 


5. He that gathereth in ſummer is a wiſe ſon : but he 


that ſleepeth in harveſt, is a ſon that cauſeth ſhame, 


| He, as before. That, as before, Gathereth, an af TOR 
verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon fingular,. 


agreeing with the relative hat, as its nominative, In, a. 
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4 


ed 


prepoſition. Summer, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, 


oblique cafe, governed by the prepoſition in. Ie, as be- 


fore. A wiſe jor, as before But he that, as before. £ 
Shepeth, a neuter verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, 


third perſon ſingular, agreeing with the relative has, as 
its nominative. In, as before. Harveſt, a ſubſtantive 
noun, ſingluar number, oblique caſe, governed by the pre- 


Poſition in. I @ ſon, as before That, as before. Cauſeth, 


an active verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third per- 
ſon ſingular, agreeing with the relative hat, as its nomi- 


native. Shame, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 2; 
oblique caſe, governed by the verb cagſeth. 


6. Bleſiings are upon the head of the juſt: but violence 
covereth the mouth of the wicked. 333 
Bleſings, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, nominative 


caſe. Ate, the irregular neuter verb 0 be, indicative mood, 
preſent tenſe, third perſon plural, agreeing with its nomi- 


native Bleings. Upon, a prepoſition. The, as before.— 
Head, a ſubſtanti ve noun, fingular number, oblique caſe, 


governed by the prepoſition upon. The, as before. Juſt, 


an adjective: the word per/on, or perſons, is underſtood. — 
But, as before. Fzolence, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular num- 
ber, nominative caſe. Covereth, an active verb, indicative 


mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with 
its nominative Violence The, as before. Month, a ſub- 
ſtantive noun, fingular number, oblique caſe, governed by 


the verb Coverih. Of the wicked, as before, - 


ExaMPLE III. 
The Oeconomy of Human Life : Part IV. Section III. 


From the creatures of God let man learn wiſdom, and 
apply to himſelf the inſtruction they give 


From, a prepoſition. The, the definite article. Crea- 
tures, ſubſtantiue noun, plural number, oblique caſe, go- 
verned by the prepoſition from Of, a prepoſition. God, 
a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique cafe, governed 
by the prepoſition of: Let, an imperfe& verb, uſed in 


forming the imperative mood: Man, a ſubſtantive noun, . 


ſingular 
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fingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the verb lee. 
Learn, or rather Let him learn, an active verb, imperative 
mood, third perſon fingular. - ¶ iſdam, a ſubtantive noun}, 

_ fingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the verb learn. 
And, a conjunction. Apply, an active verb, imperative 
mood, third perſon fingular : the words let man, or let him, 
are underſtood, but omitted by an ellipis. To, a prepoſi- 

tion. Himfelf, the perſonal pronoun him, with ſelf added 
to it, third-perſon ſingular, maſculine gender, oblique caſe, 
governed by the prepoſition 79. The, as before. -[nſtruc- 
tion, a ſubſtamive noun, fingular number, oblique caſe, go- 
verned by the verb apply. They, a perſonal pronoun, nęu- 
ter gender, third perſon plural, nominative caſe : it ſup- 
plies the place of Creatures. Give, an active verb, indi- 
cative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon plaral, agreeing: 

with its nominative hey. The relative which 15 omitted, 
by an ellipſis, between the words inſtruction and they : for 
the ſentence, if complete, would run thus; the inſtructiom 
which they give. Bok 


Go to the deſert, my ſon, obferve the young ſtork of 
the wilderneſs, let him ſpeak to thy heart; he beareth on 
his wings his aged fire, he lodgeth him in ſafety, and ſup- 
plieth him with food. CES | NT as 


Go, a neuter verb, imperative mood, ſecond perſon ſingu- 
lar: the nominative Thou is omitted by an elligſis To, as be- 
fore. The, as before. Deſert, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular 
number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition zo: it is 
fometimes an adjective. My, a poſſeſſive pronoun, firſt per- 
ſon ſingular. Son, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, no- 
minative caſe, which is here the ſame with what the Latins 
call the vocative caſe, that is, the caſe of calling to, or 
addreſſing. Obere, an active verb, imperative mood, 
ſecond perſon ſingular: the nominative zhou1s underſtood, - 

The, as before. Young, an adjective. Stork, a ſubſtan- 
tive noun, fingular number, oblique caſe, governed by 
the verb cer . Of, as before. The, as before. Wil- 
der eſs, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, oblique caſe, 

governed by the prepoſition of, Let, as before. Him, a 
perſonal pronoun, third perſon ſingular, maſculine 82 
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[ oblique caſe, governed by the verb l:. Speak, or rather 
18 let him ſpeak, a neuter verb, imperative mood, third perſon 


7, a poſſeſſive pronoun, ſecond perſon ſingular. Heart, 
a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, . oblique caſe, go- 
verned by the prepoſition z9. He, a perſonal pronoun, 
third perſon fingular, maſculine gender, nominative caſe, 
ſupplying the place of the young Stork.  Beareth, an active 3 
verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, = 
agreeing with its nominative Be. On, a prepoſition. . His, =_ 
a poſſeſſive pronoun, third perſon ſingular, meſculine gen- 
der. | Wings, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, oblique 
_ eaſe, governed by the prepoſition ov. His, as before..— 


| * Afingular; this verb is ſometimes active. To, as before.— 
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A sged, an adjective. Sire, a ſubſtantive, ſingular number, 
oblique caſe, governed by the verb beareth. Ha, as before. 
= _ Lodgeth, an active verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, | | 
1 third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative he. — 
1 Him, as before, governed by the verb lodgeth. In, a pre- 
Vpoſition. Safety, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
39 j oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition in. And, as be- 
TY fore. Supplietb, an active verb, indicative mood, preſent 
14 tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominate he, 
4!  _ which is-underſtood. Him, as before, governed by the 
IS. verb fupplieth. With, a prepoſition. Food, a ſubſtantive 
#' noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by avith. 
I 3 | £3 > 
| 14 I .'( he piety of a child is ſweeter than the incenſe of Perſia | 
#07 offered to the ſun: yea, more delicious than odours wafrted | 
from a field of Arabian ſpices, by the weſtern gales.. 
1 The, as before. Piet, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular num 
1 ber, nominative caſe. Of, as before. 4, the indefinite 


article. Cbila, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, oblique 
| caſe, governed by the prepofition of: Ts, the irregular 
neter verb To be, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third 
| | perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative piety. Sweerer, 
| an adjective, in the comparative degree. Than, a con- 
g junction disjunctive. The, as before. Incenſe, a ſubſtan- 
* _ tive noun, ſingular number, nominative caſe, coupled with 
| piety, by the conjunction than. Of, as before. Perfia, a 
proper ſubſtantive noun, or the proper name of a country, 
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Gngular number, oblique-caſe, governed by the prepoſi- 
tion of : like moſt proper names, it has no plural. Offered, 
the participle paſſive of the verb 10 er. To the, as before. 
Sun, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the prepoſition zo. ' Tea, an adverb. More 


delicious, an adjective in the comparative degree: it is com- 


pared thus: delicious, more delicious, moſt delicious. Adjec- 
tives of two or more ſyllables are commonly compared in 
this manner, not by er and . (See page 22.) Than, as 
before. Oaours, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, no- 
minative caſe, coupled with piety by the conjunction hn. 


F 


Wafied, the participle paſſive of the verb 7 waft. From: 


à, as before. Field, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
oblique cafe, governed by the prepoſition From. Off, as 
before. Arabian, an adjective. Spices, a ſubſtantive, plu- 
ral number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition 7. 
By, a prepoſition, The as before. We/ern, an adjective. 


= 


Gales, a ſubſtantive, plural number, oblique caſe, governed. 


by the prepoſition 4. 


Be grateful then to thy father, for he gave thee life - 


| and to thy mother, for ſhe ſuſtained thee. 


Be, the irregular neuter verb 20 be, imperative mood, 


fecond perſon ſingular: the nominative zhoz, is underſtood,, 


and omitted by an ellip/is. ey . an adjective. Then, 
an adverb. To thy, as before. Father, à ſubſtantive noun, 


fingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition 
20. For, a conjunction cauſal, or one that implies a cauſe, _ 


Ae, as before. Gave, an irregular active verb, indicative 
mood, preter · imperfect tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agree- 
ing with its nominative he, Thee, a perſonal pronoun, 
ſecond perſon ſingular, oblique caſe, governed by the pre- 
poſition to underſtood : {See page go.) The ſentence, if 


complete, and in its natural order, would ran thus; He 


"2g m to thee. Life, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular num» 


, oblique cafe, governed by the verb gave. Aud to thy, 
as before. Mother, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 


oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition zo. For, as be- 


fore. She, a perſonal pronoun, third perſon ſingular, fe- 


minine gender, nominative caſe, ſupplying the place of” 
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| Mother. Suſtained, an active verb, indicative mood, pre- 


ter- imperfect tenſe, third perfon ſingular, agreeing with 
its nominative She, Thee, as before, governed by the 
verb ſuftained. 9 90 . 


Hear the words of his mouth, for they are ſpoken for 


thy good 4 give ear to his admonition, for it proceedeth 


from love. 


Hear, an active verb, imperative mood, ſecond perſon 


ſingular: the nominative, hon, is underſtood. The, as 


before. Words, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, oblique 
caſe, governed by the verb Hear. Of his, as before.— 


Mouth, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the prepoſition of. For, as before. They, 


as before, ſupplying the place of words. Are ſpoken, an 


irregular paſſive verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third 


perſon plural, agreeing with its nominative rey. For, a 
prepoſition : it is ſometimes a conjunction, as above. Thy, 
as before, Good, a ſubſtantive, or rather an adjeQive uſed. 
as a ſubſlantive, fingular number,.oblique caſe, governed 


by the prepoſition for. Give, an active verb, imperative 


mood, ſecond perſon ſingular : the nominative, thou, is 


' underſtood. Ear, a ſubſtantive noun, - ſingular number, . 


oblique caſe, governed by the verb give. To his, as be- 
fore. Admonition, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, 


oblique caſe, governed by the ais e to. For, a con- 


junction, as before. I, a perſonal pronoun, third perſon 
ſingular, neuter gender, nominative caſe, ſupplying the 
place of admonition. Proccedeth, a neuter veib, indicative 
mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with 


its nominative it. From, as before. Lowe, a. ſubſtantive 
' noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the pre- 


poſition from. 


. 


He hath watched for thy welfare, he hath toiled for 
thy eaſe; do honour therefore to his age, and let not his 
grey hairs be treated with Irreverence. 85 WP 

Vs, as before. Harb watched, an active verb, indica- 
tive mood, preter · perfect tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 


N agreeing with its nominative c. For, a prepoſition, T, 


Ti 3 


a, 


% 
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43 before. Welfare, a ſubſtantive noun 5 compounded of 
avell and fare, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by. 
the prepoſition for. He, as before. Hath toiled, a neuter . 


verb, indicative mood, preter - perfect tenſe, third perſon "| 


ſingular, agreeing with its nominative he. For, a prepo- 
ſition. Thy, as before. Eaſe, a ſubſtantive noun, fingalar 
number, oblique cafe, governed by the prepoſition for. 
Do, an irregular active verb, imperative mood, ſecond 
perſon ſingular: the nominative, ron, is underſtood. Ho- 
zour, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the verb do. Therefore, an adverb, or a con- 
Junction, implying an inference. To his, as before. Age, 
a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed 
by the prepoſition to And. as before. Let, a before. 
Net, an adverb. His, as before. Grey, an adjective. 
_ Hairs, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the verb let Be, an irregular neuter verb, 
imperative mood, third perſon plural. Treated, the par- 
ticiple paſſive of the verb to treat. Or more properly, Let 
Bis grey hairs be treated, is a paſſive verb, imperative mood, 
third perſon plural: for the verb To be treated, in this 
mood, number, and perſon, is regularly, Let them be treated: 
and the words, grey hairs, or any other words in the plural 
number, may ſupply the place of hem. Wth, as beforv. 
. drreverence, a ſubſtantive noun, compounded of in (the z 
being changed into r, ſee page 70) and reverence, ſingular 
number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition awizh. 


Forget not thy hel pleſs infancy, nor the frowardneſs of 
thy youth, and indulge the infirmities of thy aged parents; 
aſſiſt and ſupport them in the decline of life. 


Forget, an active verb, compounded of for and get, im- 
perative mood, ſecond perſon ſingular: the nominative, 
Sou, is underſtood. Not thy, as before. Helple/s, an ad- 
jective. Infanq;, a ſubſtantive, ſingular number, oblique 
caſe, governed by the verb forget. Vor, a conjunction 
disjunctive. The, as before. Frowaraneſs, a ſubſtantive 
noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, coupled with infancy. 
by the conjunction nor. Of thy, as before. Youth, a ſub- 


ſtantive noun, ſingular. number, oblique caſe, governed 1 by 0 5 ; | N q 
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the prepoſition of. Aud, as before. Indulge, an active 
verb, imperative mood, ſecond perſon fingular : the no- 


minative, 7boz, is underſtood. The, as before. Hrfirmities, 


a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, oblique caſe, governed 


by the verb indulge. Of thy, as before. Aged, an adjec- 
tive. Parents, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, oblique 
cafe, governed by the prepoſition of. Hit, an active 


verb, imperative mood, ſecond perſon fingular : the no- 
minative, thou, is underſtood. And, as before. Support, 
an active verb, imperative mood, ſecond perſon ſingular v 


the nominative, thou, is underſtood. Them, a perſonal © 


pronoun, third perſon, plural number, both maſculine and 
feminine gender (as ſupplying the place of parents) oblique 
Caſe, governed by the verbs 2% and ſupport. In the, as 


before. Decline, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, 


oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition ix. Oy, as be- 
fore. Life, as before, governed by the prepoſition of. 


So ſhall their hoary heads go down to the grave in 
peace; and thine own children, in reverence of thy ex- 
ample, ſhall repay thy piety with filial love. Kg 


So, an adverb. Shall, an auxiliary verb, abſolute form, 
third perſon plural. Their, a poſſeſſive pronoun, third 

rſon plural, nominative caſe. Hoary, an adjeftive.— 
Heads, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, nominative caſe, 
Go, or rather Hall go, a neuter verb, indicative mood, fu- 
ture · imperfect tenſe, third perſon plural, agreeing with 
its nominative, heads, which, according to a rule formerly 
given (ee ay 87) is here placed between the auxiliary 
and the verb. Down, an adverb. To the, as before 
Grave, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the prepoſition t. In, as before. Peace, 
a ſubſtamive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed 


by the prepoſition in. And, as before. T hine, a poſſeſſive 


pronoun, ſecond perſon plural. Own, a word added to 


poſſeſſive pronouns, to render them more emphatic, (vr 


page 26). Children, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, 


nominative caſe. JH», as before. Rewerence, a ſubſtantive 


noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the pre- 


poſition #n. Of thy, as before. Example, a ſubſtantive 


noun, fingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the 


— 
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prepoſition of . Shall repay, an active verb, indicative - 
mood, future-imperfe& tenſe, third perſonal fingular, - 


agreeing with its nominative Children. Thy, as before.— 
Piety, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the verb repay. With, as before. Filial, an 
adjective. Love, a ſubſtantive, fingular number, oblique 
caſe, governed by the prepoſition ae. 


ExAurIE „„ 
Pape Eſay on Man. Epiſtle iv. 


Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


Honour, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, nominative 


caſe, And, a conjunction. Shame, a ſubſtantive noun, 


ſingular number, nominative caſe, coupled with Honour by 


the conjunction ard. From, a prepoſition. No, an adjec- 
tive : when it anſwers a queſtion, it 1s an adverb. Con- 
dition, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the prepoſition from. Riſe, a neuter verb, 
andicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon plural; and 
it is put in the plural number, becauſe it has two ſubſtan- 


tives ſingular, viz. Honour and ſhame, for its nominative: 


Cee page 87.) Ad, an active verb, imperative mood, 
ſecond perſon fingular : the nominative, thou, is under- 


Rood. © Mell, an adverb. Your, a poſſeſſive pronoun, ſe. : 


cond perſon plural, but it is here uſed as if it were ſingu- 


lar. Part, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, oblique- 
caſe, governed by the verb ad. There, an adverb: it 
here fignifies in that, in the ſame manner as where fre- 


quently ſignifies in which. All, an adjective. De, the 
definite article Honour, as before. Lies, a neuter verb, 


indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 


agreeing with its nominative Bondur. 
Fortune in men has ſome ſmall diff rence made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; _ 
The cobbler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. - 


Trum a ſbſtamive noun, fingular number, nominative 
| 8 - | _ caſe, 


> 
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caſe. Iv, à perpoſition. Men, a ſubſtantive noun; plural 


number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition in.— 


Has made, (for theſe words belong to each other, though 
ſeparated by the words /ome /mall diff* rence) an active _ 
indicative mood, preter- perfect tenſe, third perſon ſingu- 
lar, agreeing with its nominative fortune. Same, an ad- 
jective. Small, an adjective. Diff rence, for difference by 
a ſyncope, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
verned by the verb has been. One, an adjective: the 
ſubſtantive man, or per/on, is underſtood. Flaunts, a neuter 
verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 
agreeing with its nominative one. Jn, as before Rags, 
a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, oblique caſe, governed 
by the prepoſition in. One, as before. PFluters, a neuter 
verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingu- 
lar, agreeing with its nominative oze. In, as before.— 
Brocade, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the prepoſition in. The, as before. Cobbler, 
a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, nominative caſe.— 
Apron d, for aproned, by a ſyncope, an adjective, or a parti- 
ciple paſſive, formed from the ſubſtantive apron. And the, 
as before. Parſon, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, 
nominative Caſe. Gowwn'd, for gowned, by a ſyncope, an 


adjective or a participle paſſive, formed from the ſubſtan- 


tive gown. The, as before. Friar, a ſubſtantive noun, 
ſingular number, nominative caſe. Hooded, an adjective, 
or a participle paſſive, formed from the ſubſtantive hood. 
And the, as before. Monarch, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular 
number, nominative caſe. Crown'd, for crowned, by a 

Scope, an adjective, or a participle paſſive, formed from 
the ſubſtantive Crows. The verb zs ſeems to be under- 


ſtood between all theſe ſubſtantives and adjectives, or par- 


ticiples paſſive: thus, The cobbler is apron d, Sc. 


What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl??? 
I'I tell you, friend! a wiſe man and fool. | 


Mat, a relative, or an interrogative pronoun, or rather 
an interrogative pronominal adjective: the word things is 
underſtood. Differ, a neuter verb, indicative mood, pre- 
ſent tenſe, third perſon plural, agreeing with its nomina- 

| ES ND LO: tive 


n 
E — 2 


tenſe, third perſon ſingular, L with its nominative 
monarch, The, as before. 


, ” 
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tive aubat. More, an ad verb, in the comparative degree, 
Tou, a perſonal pronoun, ſecond perſon plural, oblique caſe, 

but is here underſtood as in the nominative caſe and ſin- 
gular number, though joined with a plural verb: (See page 
2 4.. 
20 perſon plural, agreeing with its nominative You — 
Than, a conjunction disjunctive Crown, a ſubſtantive 
noun, ſingular number, nominative caſe. Aud, as before. 


_ Cowl, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, nominative caſe, 


coupled to Crown by the conjunction and. I Il, for I will, 
by the figure frcope. I, a perſonal pronoun, firſt perſon, 
ſingular number, nominative caſe. Vill zell, a neuter verb, 


indicative mood, future - imperfect tenſe, firſt perſon ſingu- 


lar, agreeing with its nominative 7: this verb is frequently 


active. You, a perſonal pronoun, ſecond perſon, plural 
number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition zo un- 


derſtood ; for the ſentence, if complete, would run thus, 
I wwill tell to you. You likewiſe is here uſed for thee — 


Friend, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, nominative 


caſe, which is here equivalent to-what the Latins call the 
vocative caſe, that is, the caſe of addreſſing or calling to. 
A, the indefinite article. Vie, an adjeftive. Man, a 

ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, nominative caſe. And, 
as before. A, as Debbee. Focl, a ſubſtantive noun, fin- 


_ gular number, nominative caſe, coupled to man by the 


You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobbler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

The reſt is all but leather and prunella. 


Yall, for you will, by a Hncope. You, as before, here 


uſed in the nominative caſe. Vill find, an active verb, 
indicative mood, future- imperfect tenſe, ſecond perſon 


plural, agreeing with its nominative you. I, a conditional 
or hypothetical conjunction, here joined with the verb a&s 


in the indicative mood. Once, an adverb. The monarch, 


as before. Adi, an active verb, indicative mood, preſent 


0k, a ſubſtantive noun, ſin- 
zul 


Cry, a neuter verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, 


Pg 
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gular number, oblique caſe, governed by the verb acts. | 


Or, a conjunction disjunctive. Cobbler-like, a compound 


adjective, made up of the ſubſtantive Cobbler, and the ad- 
jective /ike. The parſon, as before. Vill be, the neuter - 


verb to be, indicative mood, future · imperfect tenſe, third 
perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative parſon.— 
Drunk, an adjeQive. Worth, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular 
number, nominative caſe. That is underſtood before it: 


thus, youll find, if once, Ec. that worth makes the' man.— 


Makes, an active verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third 


perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative art. The, 


as before. Man, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
- oblique caſe, governed by the verb makes. And, as before. 
Want, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, nominative- 
caſe, coupled with worth by the conjunction ard. Of, a 
prepoſition. I, a perſonal pronoun, third perſon, neuter 
gender, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the 
5 of, and ſupplying the place of avorth. The, as 

efore. Fellow, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
oblique caſe, governed by the verb makes, which is under- 
ſtood ; for the ſentenoe, if complete, would run thus, Worth 
makes. the man, and want of it makes the fellow. The, as 
before. Re, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, nomi- 
native caſe. L, the neuter verb am or 10 be, indicative 
mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with 
its nominative ref. All, as before. But, a conjunction 
disjunctive. Leather, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
nominative caſe, following the neuter verb 7s. And, as 


before, Prunella, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 


nominative caſe, coupled to Leather, by the conjunction 
ard, g | 


f 
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PART IV. 
222 QGWARE 


PRO Ox. 


HAT i is Proj bay ? | 
a A. Ege 1s [Hr 8 part of Grammar, which 


teaches the true proncunciation of words, and the rules of 

 Perfification. ; | 

1 N Upon what does che true proneunciation of words * 

1 pend | 2b 
A A. The true pronounciation of words depends upon giv 

ing to every letter its proper ſound, and to every 5 

its proper quantity and accent. ; 
Q. Has not the found of the ſeveral letters been already 

explained? : 


„ has i in the erk parte of this Grammar. Ser page 35 


a a 
. . SFC 
x 
; 


-_ CHAP. II. | 
Of QUanTifty and ACCENT. 
4 HAT do you mean by the 2 of a 1 tb 
V \/ lable ? ad 115 
A. The Quantity of a ſyllable i is the time taken up in 
| | pronouncing it; 3 and hence ſyllables are divided i into long 
and ſhort | 
1 Q. What is the proportion of a long to a i ſort Sollable ? 


| A. Two to one; that is, a long ſyllable is twice as long 


ö in pronouncing as a ſhort one; as fire, fir; tune, tun. 

| Q. Are Quantity and Accent the ſame ? 

| A: Not exactly. Quantity, as has been juſt now ob- 
ſerved, is the length of time taken up in pronouncing a 

3 ſyllable; EL on the other hand, is the > pronouncing M 


L 5 ; | with 


* 0 
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with a higher or lower tone of voice. But thou gh they 
be thus, in ſome meaſure, different, yet may they in ge- 
N eſpecially in Engliſn poetry, be conſidered as the 
ame 

Q. Can you sive any rules for the accenting of ſyl- 
lables ? 

A. It muſt be obſerved in the firſt place, that words 
conſiſt of one, two, three, or more ſyllables. 

Q. How are words of one ſyllable accented ? - 
A. Moſt words of one ſyllable are either long or. ſhort, 
according to the nature-of the verſe, or the fancy of the 
poet. The article /e is generally ſhort. | 
Q. How are words of two ſyllables accented? 
A. 1. Words of two ſyllables, that are formed by ad- 

ding a termination, are commonly accented on the fir 

ſyllable ; as whiteneſs, graceful, lover. 

2. Words of two ſyllables that are formed by prefixing | 
a ſyllable, are commonly accented on the laſt; as 10 r. 
10 beſet, to prefer. 

3. Some words of two ſyllables are dither nouns or 
verbs; and when that is the caſe, the noun has commonly 


the accent on the firſt ſyllable, the verb on the laſt ; LEY 


NOUNS , VERBS _ 
 A'bjent © to E 
An abſtract to abſtr 
An accent © to accent 
A cement fo cement 
A colle# 10 collie 
A condudt - to conduc? 
4 confliet to conflict 
A concert to concert. 
A conſort to conſort 
A conteſt to conteff 
A contract "to contract 
A convert. to convert 
A dejert to dejert 
An extratt to extract 
Frequent to frequent 


be A 


_—— 


_—y tl... tt. 


—— 


This mark * ſet over a ſyllable ſne ws that it is accented. 
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NOUN S. VERBS. 
TL ncenſs - to inclnſe \ 
An b, ech to object 
A preſent . to preſent 
Produce to produce 
4 proje®, '» to project 

N 25 | to rebel 
A record to record” 
A ſubje#® 10 ſubjett 
A torment to torment: 
A tranſport: to tranſport: 


4. Many other words of two'ſyllables have the accent 
on the firſt ; thoſe for inſtance, that end in y, as diuy niwy 
in or Or cur, as error, Honour; in ow, as ſhadow, widew, 
except allow; in le, as cattle, rattle ; in iſb, as engliſh, iriſp; 
in ck, as mifick, phyfick 5 in age, as cibbage, n;nage ; in en, 
as Hen, leſſen ; iner, as anker, hanker, ſcatter 5 in et, as 
Picket, prophet. 1 — 

5. Many words of two ſyllables have the accent on the 
Taft, thoſe, particularly, that end in a conſonant and e final, 

as abide, provide, elipe 5 or in two conſonants, as commend, 
condimn 5 or have a diphthong in the laſt ſyllable, as be- 
wail, conceal, array, applauſe ; except ſome nouns in ain, 
as fountain, mountain, captain, curtain. 8 

Q. How are words of three ſyllables accented ? 

A. 1. Words of three ſyllables formed by adding a 
termination, or prefixing a ſyllable, retain the accent of 
the primitive word, as beautiful, dutiful, Iiuelingſs, readineſs, 
agreement, incinſtant, unpleaſant, unwdarthy. | 
2. Words of three ſyllables ending in ous and al, accent 
the firſt ſyllable, as g/crious, marvelous, animal, ſenſual. 

3. Words of three ſyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, 
accent the firſt ſyllable, as maintenance, ſuſtenance, reverence, 
arrogance, tlegance, eloquence, urnament, diligent, teſtament, 
abdicate, dirogate; except they be derived from words 
having the accent on the laſt ſyllable, as def7ance, reliance, 
adbtrence, from defy, rely, adhere; or the middle ſyllable 
hath a vowel before two conſonants, as intiſtate. 
4. Words of three ſyllables ending in y, commonly ac- 

© | = | * 5 Cent. | 
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| cent the firſt ſyllable, as mödeſty, decency, family, fertify, | 


7. | 
8 Words of three ſyllables in re or le have the accent 
on the firſt ſyllable, as thcatre, audible, wifible, pirtable ; 

except diſciple, aſſemble, diſſemble,reſemble, and ſome others. 

6. Words of three ſyllables ending in ade, commonly 
accent the firſt ſyllable, as fortitude, gratitude, löngitude, 


| Iatitade, thrpitude. _ 


7. Words of three ſyllables ending in ator, have the 
accent on the middle ſyllable, as Hpectator, teſtator. The 
caſe is the ſame if there be a diphthong in the middle ſyl- 

lable, as acln abledge, genteely, obeiſance? or a vowel before 
two conſonants, as abandon, abundance, eleor. . 
8. Many words of three ſyllables are accented on the 


laaſt: but theſe come chiefly from the French or Latin, 


as acquieſce, ambuſcade, gazetteer, imporſune, introduce, maga· 
zine, maſquerade, condeſcend, comprehend, recollict, repreſent ; 
or they are words formed by prefixing one or two ſyllables 


to an accented ſyllable, as miſbec me, miſbebave, ſuperagd, 


 fuperf ine, undergo, underſtood, undertook. 


Q. How are Polyſyllables, or words of more than three 


fylladles, accented ? | 


A. 1. Polyſyllables, in general, retain the accent of the 


words from which my are derived, as competency, conquer - 
able, delicacy, honourable, innumerable, incomprehinfible. 
2. Polyſylables ending in ion have the accent on the 


laſt ſyllable but two, or rather one, for ion is ſounded as 


one lable, as admiration, indignation, tranſportation, reuo- 

bition. OO OT 
. Polyſyllables in ater have the accent on the laſt ſyl- 

lable but one, as fabricator, operator, prevaricator. 

4. Polyſyllables ending in ozs have the accent on the 


laſt ſyllable but two, as A iduous, ceremanious » Iiligious, par- 


ſmünicus. 5 

5. Some Polyſyllables ſeem to have two accents, as 
magnanimity ; and ſome three, as incorrüptibility, incompre- 
Benfibiliry : but words of this length can ſeldom, or never, 
be admitted into verſe. _ . 


Q. May the quantity or accent of all Engliſh words be 


learned from the above rules ? 


A. No; nor is it poſſible to learn it from any rules > 


No 


% 


» % 


4 
Li 
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No rules can be given for this purpoſe, but what are 0 ſubs. 


ject to innumerable exceptions. The beſt way to learn it 


is, by reading the works of our moſt elegant Poets, where 


every word has, or ought to have, its * quantity or 
accent. | 


CHAP. III. 


Niue 


\ * HAT is 2 „ | - 


A. FVerfification is the arrangement of the © 


ſyllables of words in ſuch a manner as to produce that me- 
— which diſtinguiſnes Verſe from Proſe. 


25 


ſo as to produce this melody? 


joined together in a certain manner, are called feet, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by the Greek names of Iambics, Trochees, 
and Anapeſts. 
Q. What is an Iambicꝰ 
A. An Jambic conſiſts of two ſyllables, the firſt more 
the ſecond long, as awake, ariſe, befire, bebind. 
Q. What is a Trochee ? 
A. A Trechee conſiſts of two ſyllables, the firſt long, 
the ſecond ſhort, as gently, ſoftly, Fiber, mither. 
Q. What is an Anape/t? 
A. An Anapeft conſiſts of three fyllables, the two firſt 


ſhort, the laſt long, as d:/approve, incorrea, mnterfere, ſuper- 
ſede. 


Q. Which of theſe et are moſt common in Engliſh 


Verf? 
A. The Jambic and the Trocbee. 


\ | 0 How many kinds ef Verſe are there of the anbic 
© | > 


re? 


A. Four, viz, Verſes of four, ſix, eight, and ten ſyl- 
tables, 


vr RSES: 


\ 


Q How ought the ſyllables of words to be arranged, 
A. It muſt firſt be obferved, that two or three ſyllables, 
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Vessks of Fouk SYLLABLES. 
With raviih'd ears ; 
The monarch hears, | Dryden. 
What place is here! e | 
What ſcenes appear ! Auadiſon. 
I ſmell a ſhrew, 
if My fears are trüe, | | 
| | I ſee my wife. | ibid. 
| To mè the roſe | 
11 No longer glows. ibid. 
. . Thou art in trath, ; 
1 ; A forward youth. | ibid. 
| The ftrains decay, Ls 
And melt away. „Popa. 


8 
" 
j 


Vers of Six SYLLABLES. 
The ftirs, with deep amize, 
Stand fix'd in ſtedfait gaze, 

And will not take their flight, 


For all the morning light, Milton. 
oy Such mũſic, as, *tis-ſaid, | 42 | 
Before was never made. | mia. 
| Ring ot ye cry“ ſtal ſpheres,. . 

Once bleſs our hüman ears. dick 


 Verses of Eionr SYLLABLES pj 
Which is the meaſure commonly uſed in ſhort Poems. 
1 From walk to walk, from ſhade to ſhade, 
| From-ſtream to pirling ſtrẽam convey'd, 
Through all the mazes' of the grove, TT 
Through ll the mingling tracts I rove, Adiſin. 
Forbear theſe fooliſh freaks, and ſee 
Ho oür good King and Queen agree. 
Why ſhould not we their ſteps purſue, 
And do as oir ſuperiors do ? B's 
From nature too I take my rile, _ 
To ſhin contempt and ridicule. 


. 
fat” td = . WY 


. 
ag. dC 


= wy ROE _—_— ap add. Abi 
4 r SS 0 IEICE 
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I never. | 


* 
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I never with 1 important air, 
In converſation overbear. 
Can grave and formal paſs for wiſe, 
When men the ſolemn owl deſpiſe ? 
My töngue within my lips I rein: 
For who talks much, muſt talk 1 in vain. 


Tis, let me ſee, three years and more, 
Octöber next it will be four, | 
Since Harley bid me firſt attend, 
And chöſe me for a humble friend ; 
Would take me in his coach to chat, 
And queſtion me of this and that; 
As What's o'clöck ?“ and © How's the wind? 
«© Whoſe chariot's that we left behind?“ 
Or gravely try/ to read the lines 
Wru underneath the country signs; 3 
Or, Have you nothing new to-day 
«©. From * from . or from Gay ? 


Gay. 


Swwrft, * 
VeRsEs of TEN SYLLABLES 


Which is the common meaſure of Epie Peetry and 75 wm 
This kind of werſe is uſed either with or without Rhime, 


whereas moſt other kinds of verſe are uſed with Rhime only. 


I ſaw young Harry with his beaver 6 on, _ 

His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 

* Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 
And vaulted with ſuch eaſe int6 his ſear, 
As if an angel dropt down from the cloads 

To türn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, 

And witch the world with noble korſemanſhip: 


Shakeſpear. 
Then sing by' turns, by türns the müſes sing, 
Now hawthorns blöſſoms, now the daiſies ſpring, 
Now leaves the trees, and flow' *rs adorn the ground; 
Begin, the vales ſhall ev*ry nöte rebolnd. Pope. 
| 9 8 Great 


n . 


* EY — 


* A Trochee is ſometimes ufed inſtead of an Iamdic, as in this verſe. 
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Great Cowley then, a mighty genius, wrote, + 
O'er-rin with wit, and laviſh 6f his thought : 
His türns too clöſely ön the reader preſs ; 
He more had pléas'd us, had he pleas'd us leſs. | 
| | 8 Addiſon. 
Verſes of this kind have ſometimes two ſyllables added 
to them, and then they are called Alexandarines; but theſe 
are very ſeldom uſed, and only for the ſake of variety, or 
in order to make the ſound an echo to the ſenſe, as in the 
following example : g 
A needleſs A lexandrine ends the ſöng, 
That like a wounded ſnake, drags its ſlow length alöng. 


Q How many kinds of verſe have we of the Trochaic 
meaſure ? T7 


\ 


A. Three, viz. Verſes of three, five, and ſeven ſyl- 
lables. 4 . 5 | | | 


VerSEs of TREE SYLLABLES, 


I'n amaze 

Loſt, I gaze: 
Can our ey es 
Reach thy size? 
May my lay's 


Swell with praiſe, 

Worthy me, | ; 
Worthy thee, Swift, 
Glory ſtrives, | 
Fame revives, Add: jor. 
Roſy brakes, 

Silver lakes. ibid. 
Dreadful gleams, 


Ditmal ſcreams, 

Fires that glow, | 

| Shrieks of ws, Pape. 

Vas ES of Frve SYLLABLES. HE 
Lu! the days of 61d 
Steries plainly told, 
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VersEs of SEVEN ere | 


Noble L6rd, and Lady bri 
I“ have brought ye new delight ; 
Here behöld ſo go6dly grown, | 
Three fair branches 6f your own. Milton. 


Hence ye ſecret damps of care, . 
Fierce diſdain, and c6ld deſpair,  _ : 
Hence ye fears and doũbts remove! Audiſn. 


God of time, if you be wiſe, 

Lo6k not with your füture eyes : 

What imports thy forward eight? 

Well if you could loſe it quite. Swift, 


By the ſtrẽams that ever flow, =, 
By the fragrant winds that blow ; . 
By the hero's armed ſhades, | 


Glitt'ring throigh the gloomy glades, ö Pe. 
* Which of theſe kinds of verſe are moſt commonly 5 
uſed? | 
A. Thoſe of ſeven, eight, and ten Gllables, 
Are they not ſometimes uſed alternately in the ſame 
em? | 
EZ "FT Ves; and that too in a great variety of ways. The 
verſes of fix and eight ſyllables are moſt frequently uſed 
in this manner, the long line going before the ſhort. 


To, Lordlings proud I tune my lays, 
Who feaſt in bow'r or hall: 
Though Dukes they be, to * 1 fax, . 
That pride will have a fall. Swift; 


Pope has the talent well to ſpeak, 
But not to reach the ear; 
His loudeſt voice is low and weak, 


The Dean too deaf to hear. . Tbid, . 
Q Give ſome examples in verſe in the anapeſtic meaſure, 
A. How unhippy i is he, 9 85 
4 That is * to a ſhe ? Aadiſon. 


| Let 
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A | WO kr Let the loud trumpet found, 1 
bi 3 Till the r6ofs all around. ' Pops, Vi 
[i ; When the trees are all bare, not a leaf to be ſcen, 
And all nature diſröb'd of her mantle of "green, 
1 | When the peaſant, inactive, ſtands ſhiv'ring with cold, 
{ g B And the innocent flöck runs for ſhelter to föld. 
9 Q. Is not a ſyllable ſometimes cut off from verſes of 
1 this kind? 
| ; A. Yes; the firſt ſyllable of the firſt foot, a5 
N f Diſtracted with woe, =» 
1 I'll raſh on the fe. Ain. 
5 I Thus ſ6ng could prevaſl t:: 
3 O'er death and o'er hell. . 
þ * "460. sit by my Side while this picture 1 draw, 4 
[i ; In chãtt' ring a mägpie, in pride a jackdaw. Swift. 
= Q. Are not theſe meaſures ſometimes varied by double 
| 31 | : N ? 
1 3 A. They are, as in verſes 
pi . | NS... O three Syllables. 
it | „ E “ver bending, 5 
| _ 5 Bus. 
1 | pl 1 . Never ending. Addiſon. 
= - Eb | | Sweet delafion, - | 2 
49 | Gay confuſion. „ /'7 A 
; 30 L | 
Fi | : | 1. : | | Of Six. & 
1 5 OT ſung, and hell conſented | 
4 K | To hear the Poet's pray'r: 
wt Ws Stern Pröſer pine relinted, - - 
[t ; And give him bick the fair. Pope, - 
[i 1 | Of Seven.” pr 
1 j 0 the pleaſing pleaſin anguiſh, | | 
= When we l6ye, and when we Lguiſh . Addiſon. 
F; | / Zigbt. 
F Deläny ſends a silver ſtändiſh, 
1 When I no möre a pen can brandiſh, Swi WM. 


Quoth he, my faith as adamantine, 
At chains of . Pl] maintain. 2 


W 
” 
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Of Ten. 1 FORD 

1 | Either with or without rhime. 

The piece, you think, is incorreQ? why take it, 

I'm all ſubmiſſion, what you'd have it, make it. Pope, 

| * Rend with tremendous {Gund your ears afinder, 

With gin, drum, trümpet, blanderbas, and thünder. Bid. 

Thus we diſp6ſe of all poetic mẽrit. | 

Yours Milton's genius, and mine H6mer's ſpirit. 


Po 


of | 
OR I Ogre 13. 
Farewel, a löng farewel to all my greatneſs ! 1 004 
This is the ſtate of man : to-day he pars forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing k6ncurs thick up6n him. 
WF. | | Shakeſpear. - 
= Verſes of the anapeſtic meaſure are likewiſe varied by 
double endings : w_ "SE 4 
And fam'd for his wit and his beaity. Addiſon. 
And Sir Trüſty ſhall be my Adonis. Ibid, 
2 A conqueſt how hard and how glörious ? N 
3 Though fate had faſt bound her 
I With Sty/x nine times round her:; „ 
Yet mũſic and love were victorious. Pope. 
Then we'll bay Engliſh silks for our wives and our 
daughters, | e | 
In fpite of his D-anſhip and journeyman Waters 


2 


My siſter tranſcrib'd it laſt night to his ſ6rrow, 
And the public ſhall ſce't if 1 live till to mörrow. 
FC E n 
23. Are there not ſome contractions uſed in poetry, 
beſides thoſe you have mentioned in the chapter of gram- 
matical figures ? e | EEE: 
A. Yes; not only in poetry, but even in proſe, eſpe- 
cially in dialogues, two, three, or ſometimes four letters 
are left out in certain words when joined together : as 
Ile, youwe, he's, abe ve, ye de, they we; for I have, you ö 
| dave, he has, we have, ye have, they have: Il, you'll, hell, 
3 5 * This line begins with a Trochce. | $0. 
: | 2 | we'll, © 


e. 


? * 


of I WE x 7 ö 2 
7 7 
* 
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abe I, yell, they'll; for I will, you will, he awill, cue will, © 

ye will, they will: Þ'd, you'd, 14, abe d, ye d, they'd ; for 

4 weuld, you would, he would, aveapenls; yewenld, they aud. F 
In poetry e is frequently cut off from the, and o {rok = 
when they come before words beginning with a vowel; as, 


Who firſt taught ſouls inſlav'd, and realms undone, 
Th' enormous faith of many made for one; 
That proud exception to All nature's laws, 

TI invert t the world, and counter- work i its cauſe ? 


Pope. 


—_ 


PART _ Ds 
CHAP. I. 


Of PuncTvartion. 


Q. HAT is Punctuation ? 

A. Pundtuation is the art of diſtin niſhing, 
| by certain marks, the ſeveral ſtops or pauſes in a ſentence. 
| Mat are the principal marks made. uſe of for this 

per ole ? | 
A . The Comma, the Semicolon, the Colon, and the Period 
or F 720 Stop. 


Q. How are they expreſſed i in writing ? 
A. The comma 


— 


b The ſemicolon 1 is cn : | 
. The colon ; thus 15 
4 The period or ful ſtop . 


Q. How long ſhould we ſtop at a Comma? 
A. As long as we can count one. 


Q. How long ſhould we ſtop at Semicolon ? 
A. As long as we can count &. 


- Q. How long ſhould we ſtop at a Cole? | — 
A. As long as we can count rer. 
Q. How long ſhould we ſtop at a Period or Full Stop? 
A. As long as we can count four.. 
| ' Q. What 


5 
4 ; ” 
1 . 
% 
. L - 
2 
” - 
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| Q. What is the uſe of a Comma? __ RS 

5 A. 1. It is uſed to diſtinguiſn the ſmaller parts of a 
compound ſentence; as, The converſation of moſt men 

is diſagreeable, not ſo much for want of wit and learning, 

as of good breeding and diſcretion,*” Spercfator. 


of thoſe he converſes with, becauſe nobody envies a man 


„ Tis with our judgments, as our watches, none 
So juſt alike, yet each believes his own.” Pape. 


2. When ſeveral ſubſtantives come together without a 
conjunction, they are ſeparated by a Comma as, 
Gold, ſilver, iv'ry, vaſes ſculptur'd high, _ 

Paint, marble, gems, and robes of Perfian dye, 

There are who have not and, thank heav'n there are, 

Who, if they have not, think not worth their care.“ 

WOE | $9: | e 

3. When ſeveral adjectives belong to the ſame ſubſtan- 
tive, they are diſtinguiſhed by a comma ; as, © a brave, 
active, enterpriſing general.” A comma is likewiſe uſed. 
in a variety of other caſes, X . 

Q: What is the uſe of a Semicelon ?. FE, 

A. To diſtinguiſh the greater parts of a compound ſen- 
tence ;. as, 1 e : FFF 

« Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, few 

young people pleaſe in con verſation; the reaſon is, thax 
want of experience makes them poſitive, and what the 
ſay is rather with a deſign to pleaſe themſelves than any 
one elſe. . I 8 Spectalor. 
Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for doing 
ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation of a man 
5 of ſenſe from the flattery of ſycophants, and the admi- 
naaiion of fools.“ Doo 11d at OS 
1 Hope humbly, then; with trembling pinions ſoarz _ * 
by Wait the great teacher, Death; and God adore,” _ 
| | Ger | | — 


2 


Q. What is the uſe of a Colon ? | 
A. To diſtinguiſh thoſe parts of a ſentence, which make 


A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to in the good will ; 
who does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf.” Ibid. i 
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a complete ſenſe by themſelves, and yet have a connection 


| with ſomething that follows ; as, 
e Ape itſelf is not unamiable, while it is preſervedclean 


and unſullied: like a piece of metal conſtantly kept ſmooth 


and bright, we look on it with more pleaſure than on a new 
veſſel that is cankered with ruſt,” “ Sßpecłator. 


| Good-nature and good-ſenſe muſt ever join: | 
To err is human; to forgive, divine.“ Pope. 
Q. Whas is the uſe of a Period or Full Stop ? a 
A. To ſhew that the ſentence is completely finiſhed, 


and has no immediate connection with that which ſucceeds 
itz; as in the two following examples, which contain a ſpe- 
eimen of all the points: | 


« Among particular graces the dimple has always been 


allowed the pre-eminence, and the reaſon is evident; dim- 


ples are produced by a ſmile, and a ſmile is an expreſſion 


of complacency: ſo the contraction of the brows into a 
Fron, as it is an indication of a contrary temper, has al- 
ways been deemed a capital defect.“ Adventurer. 


e“ Be ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe ; 

And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence : 

Some poſlitive, perſiſting fops we know, 8 
Who, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo.” Pope. 


.Q 2 there any other points than thoſe you have | 
mentioned ? | | „ 


A. The above - named points regulate the pauſes in read- 
ing or ſpeaking. There are three other points, which 


denote a different modulation of the voice. according to 
the ſenſe. | | 


Q. What are they ? 1 WS 
A. The point of Iaterrogation) marked ? 
The point of Admiration | 1 
thus 0 


The Parentbeſis | 
Q. When is the point of Interrogation uſed ? 
A. After a queſtion ; as, e 
« Is it for thee the lark aſcends and fings ? 
p 1 oy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
s it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? | 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. Pope. 


Q. When 


bs 


— 2 7 


1 
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<Q When is the point of Admiration uſed 2 


After a word expreſſing wonder and A or any 
«<< emotion of the mind; as, 


% Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good ? 
Almighty ! Thine this univerſal frame, 


Thus wondrous fair 2 how wondrous than "i 


Milton. 
Q. What 3 1s the aſs of a Parenthefis ? 
A. To incloſe ſome ſhort ſentence, which is inſerted in 
the body of a longer ſentence, and is neither en to 
_ the ſenſe, nor at all affects the conſtruction; as, 


«© Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 
- By that fin fell the angels; how can man then | 
(The image of his Maker) hope to win by't?“ 


Shakeſpear,. | 


0. How kin che we to ſtop at a point of r 
tion or Admiration ?. 


A. As long as at a Semicolon, a Color, or a Period, ace 
cording to the ſenſe. | 

Q. What tone of voice do they require ?. 

A. A high or elevated tone. 

Q. How long ought we to ſtop at a Parenthifs ? 

A. Somewhat longer than at, a Comma, 

Q. What tone of voice does it require? 

A. A long or depreſſed tone. 


Q. Are there any other marks uſed 3 in writing ? 
A. Yes; the following: 


1. Apoſtrophe IS | 8. Obeliſk (+) 
2. Aﬀeriſk () 9: Paragraph (C) 
3. Caret (A) I 10. Crotchets [] 
4. Circumflex (a) 1 Quotation () 
5. Dialyſis (. 42. e 
6. Hyphen () 13. Section (5) 


_— (5), 14. Braces ( | ) 


LY 
Q. What is the uſe of an Apoſtrophe ? 
A. An Argos () which is placed at the head of 


letters, 


_ 
puns of ”= * 


n 
—_ 
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letters, ſhews that ſome ietter or letters are left. out; as 
can't for cannot *wou'd. for gm Ks Hy 
What is the uſe of an 4 Price 3m 


- A. An Aſteriſt (*) refers ng ome remark on the mar- 
gin, or at the foot of the page. Several of them joined 


| together ſignify, that there 1s ſomething deficient or im- 


5 th in the paſſage ; thus, „ 

Q. What is the uſe of a Caret? 

A. A Caret ſhews, that ſome letter, ſyllable, or wand 3 TY 
left out by miſtake ; and this mark is put under the inter- 


 lineation in the exad nee where it. ought to come in; as, 


* 
We ſhould talk extremly little n. 


'Q. What i is the uſe of a Circunflex 2 


A. A Circumflex (A) which has nearly the ſame ſhape- 
as a Caret, is placed over ſome vowel of a word, to denote: 
a long ſyllable ; as Euphrates. - 

Q. What is the uſe of a Dialyſis 5 


A. A Dialyfs (.) placed over the laſt of two vowels 


ſhews, that they are to be pronounced ſeperately, and da 
not form a diphthong; as Aggſilaus, Archelaus, 


Q. What is the uſe of a Hypher? Z. 
A. A Hyphen (-) placed at the end of a line ſhewe, 


that the laſt word is not finiſhed, but that part of it begins 


the next ine. It alſo ſerves to join compound words to- 
gether; as a man ſervant, a maid ſer want. 

Q. What is the uſe of an Index ? | 

A. An Index (C) or fore-linger pointing . chat 
the paſſage, to which it is pre ſixed, contains ſomething: 


remarkable. 1 8 


Q. What is the uſe of an OR of 8 

A. An Otel (+ ) or dagger, anſwers the ſame end 
as an Afteriſt, that is, it directs to ſome note or remark in 
the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Many other 
marks are uſed for this purpoſe: ſuch as parallel lines ( ||.) ; 


| a double Obel, or obeliſks formed in different manners 
 CtHt) 3 figures (1. 2. 5 &c.) or letters (a. b. c. Kc.) 


Q. What is the uſe of a Paragraph? 


A. A Paragraph (©) is dom uſed but in the Bible, 
Q. What 


* * * " 
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Q. What is the uſe of Crotchets ? 9 
A. Crotchets or Brackets [] ſerve nearly the ſame pur- 
poſe as a Parenthe/is ; that 18, they incloſe a ſhort ſentence 
in the body of a longer one ;- but they are moſt commonly 
uſed to include a reference to ſome other book, or to 
another part of the ſame book; thus [See Locke on the Hu- 
man Underſtanding.) | See this Grammar, Part I. Chap. 2.] 
Q. What is the uſe of a Quotation? | ; 
A. A Quotation ( is put at the beginning of any 
- Paſſage that is cited out of another author. : 
Q. What is the uſe of the End of a Quotation? | 
A. The End of a Quotation, 4 that the paſſage 
cited is completely finiſhed. \ 
Q What is the uſe of a Section? Ty 
A. A Section (5) is uſed in dividing books or chapters 
into ſmaller parts. It is likewiſe ſometimes uſed as a mark 
of reference to the margin, or to the bottom of the page. 
Q. What is the uſe of Braces? 


A. Braces 5 are uſed to join ſeveral lines together? 
eſpecially in poetry; as, | 


But true expreſſion, like th* unchanging ſun, £ 
Clears, and improves whate'er it ſhines upon, 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none.“ 


5 0 | op. 
Q. Are the rules of pointing fixed and eftabliſhed ? 
= A. No; they are extremely arbitrary, and depend 
5 very much upon the fancy of the writer. In general, 
however, it may be obſerved, that, next to a proper choice 
and arrangement of words, there is nothing contributes 
= more to clearneſs of ſtyle than accurate pointing; and 
8 that it is poſſible for pointing to be ſo very inaccurate, as 
to render even a good writer obſcure, and a bad writer 
abſolutely unintelligible, 1 
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CHAP. II. „ 


Of ABBREVIATIONS... 


88 do you mean by an Abbreviation ?: 
A. An Abbreviation, or Contraction of à 


7 


word, is when one or more letters of it are made to ſtand 


after ſuch 3 or letters. 


for the who! e; a period or full top being put e 


Q. Which are the principal Abbreviations HP 
A. They are thoſe that follow : 


_ Anſwer. _ 
A. B. or B. A. Bachelor of 


Arts. 
Ap. Archbiſhop. 


4. D. Anno Domini, in the | 


Year of our Lord. 
A. M. Artium Magiſter, Ma- 
ſter of Arts; or Anno 


Mundi, in the Vear of the 
World. 


Aua, a phyſical term, fi ignt- | 


fy ing the like quantity. 
Ap. Apoſtle, April. 


A. R. Auna Regina, Queen 


Anne; or Anno Regui, in 
the Year of the Reign. 


7 5 Af. P. G C. Profeſſor Aſtro- 


nomy in Greſham College 
Aug. Auguſt. 


Bart. Baronet. 


B. D. Bachelor of da. 
Bp. Biſhop... 


2 ii Col- 


lege. 
Chap. Chapter, 


_ CI. Clerk, Clergyman. 


Cr. Creditor. 


.C. 2 Carolus Rex, King 


* 3. 


— 2 — 
— + 


. 8 Cuſtas 9270 Keeper of 


the Seal. . 
C. P. S. Cuſtos Priwati Sigel, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
D. ee Dutchy, Ducheſs, 


N 
D. ack a penny. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dr. Doctor or Debtor. 
Dec. or Ic ber, December. 
Deut. Deuteronomy. _ 
Do. Dit. Ditto, the ſame. 
Z. Bart, Raft: . 
E G. or Ex. Gr. Exempli 


| atia, as for N 
Feb. February. 


F. R. S. Fellow of che Royal 
Societe. i 
Gen. Geneſis. | 


. R. Georgius Rex, King 


George; or Gulielmus Rex, 
King William. | 
H. S. Hic Situs, Here lies. 
| Thid. Tbidem, In the ſame . 

place. | 
Ig. Idem, The ſame. 

1. e. id. eft. that is. 

I. H. S. Jeſus Hominum Sal- 
vator, Jeſus the Saviour 
of Men. 


Jan. 


J. N. Jaalas Rex, King | 


ET” 


_ 
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January. 


F. D. Juris Doctor 2 Doddor 
72 Law. 


J. U. B. Juri: Utrifque Doc. 


tor, Doctor of both Laws, 
_ that is, of the Civil and 
Canon Law. 


James. 
Jul. July, Julius. 


Jus June, Junius. 
K. King. | 


Kit. Knight. | 


E. liber, A book; Libra, a 
pound ſterling. 

B. a pound weight. 

Lad. Lord. 

L. J. C. Lord Chief Juſtice 


L. L. D. Legum Doctor, Doc- 
tor of Laws. 


L. S. Locus Sigilli, the Place | 


of the Seal in Writings. 


M. 4. Maſter of Arts. 


Mar. March. 
M. D. Medicine Doctor, 
Doctor of Phy ſic. 
Mr. Maſter. 
Mrs. Miſtreſs. 
MS. Manuſcript. 
MSS. Manuſcripts. 


a 


— 


9 


M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum, ſa- I“ 


cred to the Memory. 


b N. B. Nota Bene, mark well 


N.S New Stile. 


Now. or gber, November. 
O. S. Old Stile. 


Ocz. 8ber, October. 


+ Oz. Ounce. ; 
7 Per cent. Per centum. by the | 


hundred. 


who S or Queſtion. 


ll 7. J. quantum libet, as much 


S. or Sg. Saint. @ 


13 
p. per. by. 


in Greſham College. 
| Prof. Th. Gr. Profeſſor Theo- 
giæ Greſhamienfis „Pro- 


ſham College. 
P. S. Poſtſcript. 


Quadrans, 2 ee, 
9. d. quaſi dicat, as ir he 
ſhould ſay. 


as you pleaſe. 8 
./ quantum ſuſficit, a ſuf- 
- ficient quantity. 
| R. Rex, King; Regina, Queen 
R. P. Regius Profeſſor, King's 

Profeſſor. 
R. S. S. Regie Societatis So- 


cius, Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 


S. Selidus, a Shilling. | 
S. 4. Secundum Artem, ac- 
cording to Art. 1 

S. N. Secundum Naturam, ac- 
cording to Nature. | 


. te, or Sacro ſanctæ Theo- 


of Divinity. 
Sept. or ber, September. | 
V. D. M. Ferbi Dei, or Di- 
Dini, Miniſter, a Preacher 
of God's Word. | 
v. vide, ſee. 
| viz. widelicet, that is. boy 


N Are 


P. M. G. profeſſor of Mulie 


feſſor of Divinity in Gre- : 


S. T. P. or & 5 T P. Sans A 
logiæ Prefaſor, e - 


[tf dals. 'The inſcription upon our coin will furniſh an ex- 

| ample. It runs thus: GEORGIUS III. DEL GRATIA, ' 
N. B. F. ET. H. REX. F. D. B. ET. L. D. S. R. I. A. 
T. ET. E. That is, Georgius Tertius, Dei Gratia, Magne 
Britanniæ, Franciæ, & Hiberniz Rex, Fidei Defenſor, Brumſj- 
evict; & Lunenburgi Dux, Sacri Romani Iinperii Archi- The- 
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2. Are theſe all the 4bbreviations that are uſed ? 

WM A. No; theſe are only the principal ones; there are 

1408 many other Abbreviations uſed, ſo many indeed, that to 

we; - enumerate them all would be a taſk equally difficult and 

mit irkſome. It may not, however, be improper to obſerve, | 
7]  _ that the beſt writers uſe the feweſt Abbreviations. A: . 
1 QQ. Do not more ſingle letters, come together in fome | 
1 Abbreviations, than in any of the inſtances you have given? 

| A. Ves; eſpecially in inſeriptions upon coins and me- 

} 

L 

U 


it - '  Faurarius & Elector. GEORGE the Third, by the Grace 
of God, King of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, 
ö Arch - Treaſurer and Elector of the Holy Roman Empire. 
f i On 8 — 
11K cut. II. 
14 | | 


— 4 
"89 
: N 7 3 
- * * 
6 / 
” 
L K 


Of NumBzrs and FIGUR ES. 


0 bo " "0 ; \ | 
_— . Q. OW are Numbers expreſſed? - © __ 

| F A. Numbers are expreſſed either by theſe 

| ” ſeven Roman Capital Letters, I. V. X. L. C. D. M. 
10 {  whichare called Namerals; or by theſe ten characters, wiz, 
if 1585 2, 3, 4» 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, which are called Figures, and o, 


1 which is a Cypher. | | | 
2. What is the ſignification of theſe Numerals and 
78 ET A. I. fignifies One. V. Five. X. Ten. L. Fifty. 
Ci. a Hundred D. Five Hundred. M. a Thouſand.— 

| ” 7x. fignifies One. 2. Two. 3. Three. 4. Four. 5. Five. 
6. Six. 7. Seven. 8. Eight. 9. Nine. o. Nothing. 
Ft _. Q. Have you any thing elſe to obſerve concerning the 
T7 . Numeral Letters? 5 


i . 
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A. I: is to be obſerved, that if a leſs 3 Letter be 
placed before a greater, it takes away from the greater 
as many as the leſa one ſtands for; but if it be placed 
after a greater, it adds to it as many as the leſs one repre- 
fents. Example : the letter V. ſtands for Five. I, placed 
before it takes one from it, and makes both together ſtand 
but for Four: thus IV. But 1-placed after the V. adds 


one to it, and makes both together ſtand wy Six: thus me 
More examples: 


IV. Four. V. Fire. 5 MI. 8 
IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 
XL. Forty, L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 
XC. Ninety. C. a Hundred, CX. a Hundred 
and Ten. 


. Have you any thing elſe to obſerve in the 
Characters or Figures? 


= It is to be obſerved, 


That Cyphers on the right- wth; of * increaſe | 
her value ten times; as 1 One, 10 ten, 100 a Hundred, 

600 Six Hundred, 6000 Six Thouſand * but on the left 
hand they ſignify nothing; as 01, cot, make but One, 
02, 002, 0002, make but Tao. ; 

2. That a Figure at every remove from the right- hand 

increaſes its value ten times; as 8 Eight, 87 Hal- Seven, 
876 Eight Hundred and Seventy- Six. 876 5 Zigb. Tei 


Seven Hundred and Sixty iche. 


Here follows a more complete Example of the aſe. of 
Numeral. Letiers aud Figures, 


* 


FIGURES: - NUMERAL LETTERS. 
1. One 3 | 
2. Two 11 l 

3. Three III 

4. Four 3 

5. Five 8 7 

6. Six VI 

7. Seven VII 

8. Eight Iii 

9. Nine IX 

190. Len X 
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11. eren XI 


12. Twelve 5 
13. Thirteen | XIII 
14. Fourteen XIV 
en XV 
16. Sixteen ; XVI 
17. Seventeen | XVII 
48. Eighteen XVIII 
19. Nineteen XIX 
20. Twenty . 0. 
21. Twenty-one X 
22. Twenty-two | XXII 
23. Twenty-three XXIII 
24. Twenty- four XXIV 
25. Twenty-five XXV 
286. Twenty-ſix XXVI 
27. Twenty-ſeven XXVII 
28. Twenty-eight XXVIII 
29. Twenty- nine XA 
30. Thirty ' XVXX 
40. Forty © Oe 
1 L 
C LX 
70. Seventy LXX 
80. Eighty LXXX 
90. Ninety | ee 
. . 109. One Hundred [ 
200. Two Hundred 1 
300. Three Hundred Se 
400. Four Hundred "OCCC f 
500 Five Hundred D or 19 
600. Six Hundred DC:or 15C- 
700. Seven Hundred DCC or ICC 
Wi 8oo. Eight Hundred DCCC or ICC 
3541 goo. Nine Hundred DCCCC or IHCCCC 
1870 I10co. . W 
* , 1 One Thouſand Seven | | k 
1 . 5 and | MDCCXCIIL. | 


N. B. Numbers are ſometimes expreſſed dy ſmall Ro- 
man letters; as i. one, ii. io ; iv. four, xii. twelve. 


ee 


= 
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CHAP. IV. 


'Dinkerions for SUPERSCRIBING. LETTERS, ; 
and ADDRESSING PERSONS of DIFFERENT 
RANKS and CONDITIONS. 


To the ROYAL FAMILY, 


SUPERSCRIPTION. ADDRESS. | 


To the King; or) | | 
To the King's moſt > Sir, or My it pleaſe your W 73 
Excellent Majeſty. 


To His Royal ; 5 Han or Moy it lends your 
the Prince of Wales. Royal Highneſs, 


In the ſame manner to any other branch of it, varying 


only the ſuperſeription and addreſs, according to the dif- 
ference of title and ſex. 


To tbe NOBLLIF Yo: 


Fo kia Grace A. My Lord Duke, 
Duke of B. Your Grace. 

To the Moſt Noble 4, 2 My Lord Marquis, 
Marquis of B. | Your Lordſhip. 

To the Rt. Hon. 4. 
Earl of B. og | h 

Toe the Rt. Hon. 4. My Lord, 

Lord Viſcount 8B. Your Lordſhip, * 

To the Rt. Hon. A. Coe | 

Lord B. 


The Ladies are addreſſed accorting. to the 13 of 5 
their huſbands. 


All the ſons of Dukes and Marqüiſtes, and the eldeſt 


ſons of Earls, have, by the courteſy of England, the title 
of Lord and Right Honourable. 


The younger ſons of Earls, and all the ſons of Viſcounts 
and Barons, are ſtyled Honourable, and are Efquires 5 as, 


T0 the Hon. 4. B. Eq. Sir. 
3 8 | 
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1 All the daughters of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Earls, 
1 are Ladies. All the daughters of Viſcounts and Barons, 
W are Honourable ; as . 8 CY . 
f Io the Hon. A. B. Madam. 0 
if The title of Right Honourable is given to all Privy Coun- 
10H 'fellers, to the Lord Mayors of York, London, and Dublin, 
10 and to the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh. | 
ft All perſons bearing the King's commiſſion, are ſtyled 
19 | Honourable 5 and every ſervant to the King on the civil or 
nh | military liſt; or to any of the Royal Family, is ſtyled 
th Ejquires, 7 | 
i To the PARLIAMENT. ' 
1 To the Right Hon. the M. | 
11 e eee My Lords, : 
1 Lords Spiritual and Tem- ob it pleaſe your Lord- 
: poral, in Parliament aſ- thing. | 
175 ſembled. | J : 5 | 
wt To the Hon. the Knights, Gentleme 
id} Citizens and Burgeſſes, „Geuemen, ＋ 
1 in Parliament aſſembled. May it pleaſe your Honours. 
11 To the Right Hon. A. B. | 
1 . Eſq; Speaker of the Houſe > Sir. | | 
WH: of Commons *. 5 


2 te CLERGY. 


To the Moſt Reverend Fa- 
| ther in God A. Lord ey ol 
- Archbiſhop of B. ; 


To the Right Rev. Father 


in God 4. Lord Biſhop © Your Lordſhip. 
of B. | os | p. 


To the Rev. 4. B. D. D. 3 
Dean of C. or Archdea- { 2 
con, or Chancellor of D. Ns Sir : 
or Prebendary, Tc. e 


” o - 7 


HET 2 


* He is generally a Member of bis Majeſty's Moſt Honourable 
Privy Council. | | . | 
All 


I 
» 9 


- 
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All ReQors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, A Cliress 
men of inferior denominations, are ſtyled Reverend. 


The officers of his Majeſty's houſehold are addreſſed - 


either according to their rank and quality, or according 8 


to the nature of their office. 
The Commiſſioners of the civil liſt are addrefſed ac- 
cording to their rank, and are ſtyled Right Honourable ; as, 

To the Right Hon. the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury, of the Admiralty, of Trade and Plantations, &c. 
Vour Lordſhips. 

The Commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, exciſe, lamp. duty, 
ſalt- duty, navy, &c. are ſtyled Honourable; and if any of 
them are Privy Counſellors, they are ſtyled collectively 
Right Honourable—Sir, Y our Honours. 

In the Army, all noblemen are ſtyled according to their 
rank, with the addition of their employ. 

All Colonels were formerly ſtyled Honourable ; as, The 
Honourable Colonel .4. B. But this method of addreſſing 
them is now ſeldom uſed. They are commonly addreſied 
by their names only ; as Colonel 4. B. All inferior of- 
ficers have the name of their employment ſet before their 
real name; as Major 4. B. Captain C. D. & 

In the Navy, all noble men are ſtyled according to their 
quality and office ; and all Admirals, who are not Peers, 
are ſtyled Honourable. 

The other officers, as in the army. 

All Ambaſſadors have the title of Excellency added to 
their quality ; as have all Plenipotentiaries, and Gover- 
nors. ed, and the Lords Juſtices of Ireland. 

All Judges, if Privy Councellors, are ityled Right Ho- 
nourable ; if dot, Honourable 5 as, . 

Io the Right Honourable 4 B. Lord Chancellor. 

To the Right Honourable our C. D. Lord Chief Juſtice. 

To the Honour:ble E. F. Eſq; Lord Chief Baron 
Ms the Honourable G. H Eſq; one of the Juſtices of, 

2 

All other Gentlemen af the . are b ſtyled according to 
their rank or office; every Barriſter having the title of 
Ejquire given him 

All Gentlemen in the Commiſion of the Peace have 


the title of Eſquire and Worfoipfut's 5 as have all Sheriffs and 
Recorders. | 
NN: 3 5 The 
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The Aldermdn and Recorder of 8 ſtyled Right: 
Werfoipful 5 as are all Mayors of Corporations, eps 
Lord Mayors. 

The Governors of hoſpitals, colleges, &c. if conſiſtin 
of Magiſtrates, or have any ſuch among them, are Aylel 
Right Worſhipful, or Norſbipful, as their titles may be. 


Incorporated Bodies are called Honcurable, as, 


To the Honourable Court 


of Directors of the Eaſt- Sanum. 


Ind: Your Honours. 

India Company. 5 | 

To the Honourable the Go-) | | 
vernor, Deputy- Gover- Gentlemen, 
nor, and Directors of the Your Honours, ' 
Bank of England, 


Or elie Worſtipful ; as, 


To the Maſter and Wardens 


of the Worſhipful Com- Ons, g 
pany of Mercers. 25 


It is ufoal to give the title of Lady to the wife of a 
Knight or Baronet. 


The title of Eſquire is commonly given to every Gen- 
tleman of an independent fortune. 


The method of addreſſing men of trade and buſineſs i 
ſo well known, that it is needleſs to deſcribe it. 


PART VI. 


"CHAP. 5, 


Of the ARRANGEMENT Worps 202 


a Sentence. 


* HAT is the beſt Arrangement of i ads in a 
ſentence ?_ 


A. That which prevents all e and brings out 
the ſenſe clear and diſtinct. 


Q. Have 


Excuim Laxouace. „ 


Q. Have you not treated chis ſubject in the article of 
Syntax? 5 
A. Ves; but not with ſuficient accuracy. | 
Q. What farther obſervations have you to make upon 
5 | 
. neceſſary to premiſe, that there are two kinds 
of ſtyle, the natural and the inverted or tranſpoſed. 
Q. What do you mean by a natural flyle? — © 3 
A. That where the order of the words correſponds, hh 
the natural order of the ideas that compoſe the thought; 
or to ſpeak more plainly, that where the words ſucceed 
7. Ach other in the order of conftruttion. _ 
Q. What do you mean by an inverted or tranſpoſed flyle ? 
A. That where the words are thrown out ot their na- 
tural order, with a view of rendering the ſenſe x more di- 
ſtinct, or the ſound more melodious. | 
Q. Give ſome examples of the natural le. 
A. A man may equally affront the company he is in, 
by engroſling all the talk, or obſerving a n 
tence.” Stectator. 
« Our Was- are ſpent eicher in doing nothing at all, or 


in doing nothing to the e or in doi _y nothin that 
we ought to do.” , 


& A little learning is a 3 thing; ; 
Drink fees or taſte not the Pierian ſpring.“ 


Pope. 
6A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the ſame ſir that its author writ.” = 
Did. 
In theſe exatefites the words Nel each other in the 


order of conſtruction, nor is it poſſible to put them into 
ns order that is more natural. 


Q. Give ſome examples of antes or e Hl. 


A. Of the faſhions prevalent in every country, a ſew 
have ariſen, perhaps, from particular temperatures of the 
cli mate, a a few more ſrom the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment.“ 6 Adventurer. 

Here, to render the ſound more melodious, and perhaps 
th ſenſe more diſtin, the order of the words is arweritd 
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or zranſpoſed for the natural order is this ; “ A few of 
the faſhions, prevalent in every country, 12 5 ariſen, 25 
haps, &c.*? 


« Achilles' wrath, to Giriwes the Sek "OR 
Of woes unnumber d, heav'nly goddeſs! ſing.” 


Pope's Homers Iliad. 


The td r is this; « Heav'nly goddeſs ! ſing 
Achilles' wrath, the direful ſpring of unnumber'd woes 
to Greece.“ 


« Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 

Reſtore us and regain the bliſsful ſeat, _ 255 

Sing, heav'nly muſe! | Milton. 

The natural order is this; « Hear: *nly muſe ! ſing of 

man's firſt diſobedience, &c.“ | 


cc on a ſudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
Th' infernal doors.” | Ibid. 


The natural order is this; «„ Th' infernal doors fly open 
on a ſudden, with impetuous recoil and jarring ſound.” 


Q. As you have now ſhewn the difference between a 
natural ſtyle, and an invertcd or tranſpojed one, I defire to 
know what you have to fay concerning the arrangement f 
of words in a ſentence. 

A. Not only ſingle words, but the members of a ben. 
tence ought to be placed next to thoſe which they are in- 
tended to qualify or affect: if they are not, they will 
create ambiguities ; they will either lead to a wrong ſenſe, 
or they will render the ſenſe doubtful and uncertain. 

Q. Give an example, where the wrong placing of a 
word leads to a wrong fenſe. 5 

A. The time of the election of a Poet. Laureat be⸗ | 
ing now at hand, it may be proper to give. ſome account 
of the rites and ceremonies anciently uſed at that ſolemnity, 
and only diſcontinued through the neglect and degeneracy 
of later times.*" . | Guardians 

a Here 


ExLIsH LANA. 14¹ 


Here the ad verb only ſeems to qualify the participle 4% 
continued ; whereas it is intended to qualify the nouns zeg- 
left and degerieracy : the arrangement therefore ought to be 
thus : - V 
The time of the election of a Poet - Laureat being nos“, 
at hand, it may be proper to give ſome account of the 
rites and ceremonies anciently uſed at that ſolemnity, and 
diſcontinued through the neglect and degeneracy only of 
later times. ; | 
Q. Give an example where the wrong placing of a 
member of a ſentence; leads to a wrong ſenſe? 
A. A great ſtone that I happened to find after a long 
ſearch by the ſea-ſhore, ſerved me for an anchor.“ | 
From the arrangement of the members of this ſentence | 
one would be tempted to think that the ſearch was con- * 
fined to the ſea-ſhore ; whereas the meaning is, that the 
great ſtone was found by the ſea-ſhore : the arrangement 
therefore ought to be thus; 2g: 
A great ſtone, that, aftcy a long ſearch, I happened to 
find — the ſea- ſhore, 885 me 2 ana,” : 
Q. Give an example where the wrong placing of a 
word renders the {enſe doubtful and uncertain. 
A. Nor does this falſe modeſty expoſe us only to ſuch 
ackions as are indiſcreet, but very often to ſach, as are 
highly cximinal.”? | | Spectator. 


vs 


— 


: 
5 
| 
1 


From this order of the words it is doubtful, whether 
the adverb only relates to the preceding or to the follow- , 
ing member of the ſentence ; whereas the ſenſe requires 
that it ſhould relate to the following : the order therefore 
ſhould be, 1 | 9 5 

**© Nor does this falſe modeſty expoſe us to ſuch actions 
ozly as are indiſcreet, &c.“ 

. Give an example where the wrong placing of a 
member renders the ſenſe doubtful and uncertain. 

A. * Socrates, who was the mott renowned among the 
Heathens both for wiſdom and virtue, in his laft moments 
deſires his friends to offer a cock to Eſculapius. p 
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From the order in which the members of this ſentence 
are placed, it is doubtful, whether the words in his laſt 
moments relate to what goes before, or to what follows ; 
but as the ſenſe requires, that they ſhould relate to the 
latter, the ſentence ought to be arranged thus; 

- «© Socrates, who was the moſt renowned among the 
Heathens both for wiſdom and virtue, defires his friends, 
in his laſt moments, to offer a cock to Æſculapius.“ 


| | CHAP. II. 


= 


Diguc: TIONS he READING with Poris 
| and GRACE, | 


W. AT are 12 principal things to be obſerved 


in reading 


The Pauſes, — ok the Emphaſis ; the Cadence, 
| * the Tone of Voice. 


Q. What have you to obſerve with regard to the Panſes 
and the Accent? 


A. They have been already explained (fee pages 11 3s. 
114, &c. 124, 125, &c.) I ſhall only obſerve here, that 
we ought. to take great care to make proper ſtops at the 
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3k if ſeveral points and pauſes, and to lay the accent on the pro- 
12.3 yer ſyllable. | 

2. What is the Emphaſis p” 

Wl The Emphaſis is the ſame with regard to a word, 
Wl that the accent is with regard to a ſyllable ; for as the ac- 
Wt: cent raiſes the voice upon a particular ſyllable, ſo the Em- 
WY: - phafrs raiſes it upon a particular word: and to lay an Em- 
1 j fhafis upon a word, is only to pronounce it with a ſtronger 
16 voice than any other word in the ſentence. | 
1 Q. How ſhall we know the emphatical ævord in a ſentence? 
1 A. By attending carefully to the chief deſign of the 
BY writer or ſpeaker ; and that word which ſhews his chief 

1 5 deſign, muſt neceſſarily be the empbatical word ; as in this 

. 


queſtion, © Ibo is there ? M ho is ny the emphati- 
cal word. 


May 
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Q. May not a ſentence contain ſeveral grad wy | 
A. It may ; as, 


Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, 
Turn'd critics next, and prov'd 4 85 Fools at laſt.“ 


Bo. 


Here the words wits, forts, critics, and fools, are all of 
them emphatical. 


Q. Is it not of great conſequence to know which i is ; the 
emphatical word in a ſentence ? 

A. Of ſo great, that the meaning of the ſame ſentence 
may be very different, according to the different words on 


which you lay the emphaſis. The' following IT; will 
make the matter plain: 


- 


Will you ride to Town 10-day i 44 
This queſtion is capable of being taken in four different 


ſenſes, according to the different words on which the, em- 


Prafis 1 is laid. 


I. If it be laid on the word you, the anſwer. may be, 
No, but my brother ævill. 


2 If it be laid on the word ride, the anſwer may be, 
No, but I ſhall walk. 


3. If it be laid on the word zown, the W pain may be, 
No, for I muſt go into the country, 


4. If it be laid on the word 70 day, the ſenſe 3 is ſome- 


thing different from all theſe, and the anſwer may be, 
No, but T ſhall to-morrow. 


Thus it appears, that the placing the emphaſes upon the 


right word, is not only requiſite to make us read or ſpeak 
with propriety, but is even ſometimes indiſpenſably neceſ- 


ſary to determine the ſenſe of what we read or a 


Q. What is Cadence? | 
A. Cadence is juſt the a of 3 Emphaſis 


raiſes the voice; E Cadence lowers it; or to ſpeak more 
clearly, there is in reading, as well as in ſinging, a certain 


* note, which is called the key- note, and is that with which 
we. commonly begin to read. Emphaſis raiſes the voice 
above this note; Wee brings it down to it: and in al 
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ſure, conſiſt. 
Q. How = we to manage the tone of our voice ? 
A. We ought to manage it in ſuch a manner, as to ac- 
commodate i to the nature: of what we read : in other 
words, we ſhould read with ſuch an expreſſive tone as to 


render the ſound an echo to the ſenſe. In reading a plain 


narrative, there is no occaſion for any variety of zones : 


the paufes, the accent, the emphaſis, and the cadence, are the 


,only things to be obſerved in reading matters of this kind. 

But in expreſſing the different paſſions and affeRions of the 
mind, a great variety of tenes muſt neceſſarily be employ- 
ed; each paſſion being expreſſed by a tone peculiar to it- 
ſelf. Thus Love is expreſſed by a ſoft, U languiſhing 
tone; Anger, by a ſtrong, vehement, and elevated one; 
Jey, by a quick, ſweet, and clear tone; Sorrow, by a low, 
flexible, interrupted one; Fear, by a dejected, tremulous, 


_ heſitating tone; Courage, by a full, bold, and loud one: 
and ſo of all the other paſſions. 


Q. What is the beſt method of learning how to aCume 
theſe ſeveral tones of voice, when neceſſary ? - 

A. By carefully obſerving the manner of thoſe who are 
molt noted for graceful reading or ſpeaking. Buta more 


effectual way ſtill is, really to feel the very paſſions con- 


tained in the paſſage we read, and then there is no fear 
but we ſhall expreſs them naturally; for, making allow- 
ance. for the difference of temper - and complexion, the 


_ outward expreſſion of the paſſions is nearly the ſame in all 
- perſons whatever, If, therefore, we would read naturally; 


that is, properly and gracefully, we muſt make ourſelves 


complete maſters of the ſubje& : we muſt not only take 


in the full ſenſe, but enter into the ſpirit of our author: 


for we can never convey his ideas, with ſufficient force, to 


another, till we feel them ourſelves : we can never read 
an author well, whom we do not perfectiy underſtand and 
truly reliſh. 


Q. Will the ſame ule] ſerve for reading re as for 


reading proſe? 
A. They will, with theſe two exceptions. 


1. At the end of N line, e chere be no pauſe 


in 


ceaſy tranſition of the voice from the one of theſe to the 
other, the art of reading gracefully does, in a __ mea- 


— 
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in the ſenſe, we ought to make a little pauſe in the read - 
ing, about half as long as at a comma, juſt to ſhe that 
th Hoe bo SORT. . ĩð 
2. To favour the meaſure or melody of the verſe, two 


ſyllables may ſometimes be contracted into one, or the 
accent transferred from one ſyllable to another. The firſt - 


of the two following lines affords an inſtance of both theſe 
eaten? | | „ 
« Gen'rous converſe; a ſoul exempt from pride; 
And love to praiſe, with reaſon on his fide.” p 
| | Tope. 


Thee word generous conſiſts properl y of three ſyllables, 


which are here contracted into two. F 8 
The word converſe is here a noun, and therefore ought 


to have the accent on the firſt ſyllable ; but, for the ſake 


of the meaſure, it has it ön the laſt. 


Q. Do not ſome Grammarians make a third exception? 


A. Yes; they ſay, that certain words muſt be ſounded- 


differently, according to the words with which they rhyme. 


The word liberty, for inſtance, if it rhymes with free, knee, 
or any other word ending in ee, muſt they ſay, be ſounded 


as if it were written libertee; and if it rhymes with cry, fly, 


or any other word ending in y, it muſt be ſounded as if 
it were written liberti. But this method of ſounding words 


ſo as to make them rhyme more perfectly, however com- 


mon it might be in former times, is now grown obſolete, 
the beſt readers giving to every word, in poetry as well 


as proſe, its true and proper ſound without any regard to 
It may not, however, be amiſs to obſerve © 


the rhyme. 


this method a little in ſongs and other poems ſet to muſic; 


and indeed the cuſtom of altering the ſound of words, for 


the ſake of rhyme, ſeems to have taken its riſe from the 


ſoppoſition, that all poetry was to be read as if it were ſet 
to muſic ; a ſuppoſition utterly groundleſs, and which, 


were it adopted, would produce a ſtrange jargon in read- 


ing the works even of our moſt melodious poets ; witneſs 


the following couplet of Pope, where the concluding words 


cannot be ſounded in the ſame manner without the utmoſt 


violence: „ . 
Juſt as a blockhead rubs his thoughtleſs ,,, 
And thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool,” Pope. 
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& So, | | ; - | , 5 | 
« Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall Tel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mull. 


Piope. 

Many other examples might be given from the ſame 
author, who yet, in the art of rhyming, excells all other 
poets. | > | 5 


char. At +; 
Of the Trorzs and Ficurts of RAETORIC: 
HAT is Rhetoric ? 4 | 


* 5 A. Rhetoric is the art of ſpeaking and writ- 
ing, not merely with propriety, but with elegance, ſpirit, 
and dignity, in order to inſtruct, perſuade, and pleaſe. _ 

Q. What means does it chiefly employ for this purpoſe ? 

A. Tropes and Figures. 5 

Q. What is a Tre? | 

A. A Trope is a word removed from its firſt and natural 

ſignification, and applied to ſomething elſe, which is does 
not originally fignify, but only ſtands for it, on account of 
ſome affinity or reſemblance which it has to it: As in this 

| ſentence, God is my Rock. Here the zrope lies in the word 

© Rock 5 which, in its primary and proper ſenſe, ſignifies 
nothing leſs than that firm truſt which mankind have in 
the Maker of all things. Yet becauſe a rock is fixed and 

immoveable, and a building founded on it will not fink, 
it excites in our minds an idea af God's never-failing 
power, and the ſteady ſupport which good men receive 
from their dependence upon him. | 

Q. What is a Figure? | i 5 

A. A Figure is the ſame with regard to a whole ſen- 
' tence, that a Trope is with regard to a ſingle word: or 
rather, it is a manner of ſpeaking different from the com- 
mon one, and more emphatical ; expreſſing a paſſion, or 
containing a beauty. „„ ig | 

What are the principal Tropes ? - 
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A. Metaphor, Allegory, Metonymy, Synechdoche, Hyperbole, 
Frony, and Catachr efts. | 3 ö | 

Q. What is a Metaphor ? Wt 

A. A Metaphor is a ſtrange word put for-a proper one, 
on account of its reſemblance and relation to it; or, to be 
more particular, it is a fmile or compariſon, intended to en- 

force and illuſtrate the thing we ſpeak of, without the ſign 
of compariſon. Thus, if we fay, God is a ſhield to good 
men, it is a Metaphor, becauſe the ſign of the compariſon is 
not expreſſed, though the reſemblance, which is the foun- 
dation of the 7rope, is plain; for as a ſhield guards him 

that bears it from the attacks and ftrokes of an enemy, 
ſo the providence of God protects good men from all kind 

of danger. But if we ſay, God is as a ſhield to good men, 
then it becomes a /imile or compariſon : fo that a metaphor 
2s a ſtricter and cloſer compariſon, and a compariſon a looſer 
and leſs compact metaphor. 

Q. What is an Allegory? 8 
A. An Allegory, according to ſome, is a continuation of 
metaphors through the ſame ſentence or diſcourſe : ac- 
cording to others, it is a ſentence or diſcourſe, in which 
one thing is expreſſed, and another underſtood, and is 
nearly a-kin to a parable or fable. Thus; 


«« There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life | 

Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries ... 

| ES Es 954 llepear. 
„ Farewel, a long farewel, to all my greatneſs ! 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froſt, 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 


His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, | 
And then he falls as I 0 © - Maa 


In conducting an Allegory, care ſhould be taken to con- 
tinue the ſame metaphor from beginning to end, as no- 
thing is more abſurd than a mixture of metaphors. 

| Dy . 
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. What is a Metonymy ? IND | 
A. A Metonymy is the putting of one name for ee 
which it may properly ſtand for on account of the near 
relation there is between them. Thus a humane prince 
is called a Titus; a cruel one, a Nero 5 and a great Cor 
gueror, an Alexander. 
What is a Synechadoche? 
A A Synechedoche puts the whole + for a a . or a r 
for as whole; as, _ 
INN Bake Thy growing virtues juſtify'd my cares, 
And promis'd comfort to my filver hairs.” 


Pao Homer's Jliad. 
That is, to me in my old age. | ; 0 
The ſilent heart, . _—_ aſlails.” | . 
| | ü Parnel. 
The peculiar beauty of this FTA conſiſts in marking 
that part which makes the greateſt figure. 


1 Sometimes a ſingle collective word expreſſes multitudes 
= with more force and energy than plurals could do; as, 


« While all its throats the gallery extends, 
And all the thunder of the Hit aſeends.”” 5 
 £0Þþts 


+ Wo | | | That * the people in the ga , and the 7 LR in the lu. 


. 1,8 Q. What is an Hyperbole ? 

A. An Hyperbole is a trope that goes beyond the bounds. 
orf Arif truth, and repreſents things as greater or ſmaller, 

better or worſe, than they "ul are; as, 


r 
D 


« Milton's ſtrong pinion now not heav'n can bound, 
- Now W aan in . * ſweeps the ou: 


Pope. 
Cables, 


— 
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- Caſſius ſpeaking of Czſar ; ſays, e 


% Why man, he doth beſtride the narrow world 
Like a Coloſſus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves.” 


Shakepear. 


Q v What is Irony? 

A. Irony is laughing at a man ant diſguiſe, by ap- - 
pearing to praiſe or ſpeak well of him, when we. really 
mean the contrary. Thus we ſometimes fay, he is a 
pretty fellow truly, when we mean to inſinuate, that 
he is a very contemptible fellow.” The odious, or ridi- 
culous character of the perſon praiſed, and the air of de- 
riſion with which we beſtow our: compliments, plainly ſhew 
that our words ought to be taken in a ſenſe — op- 
poſite to their natural one. 


Sarcaſm is a trope of nearly the fads nature. It con- 
ſiſts properly in inſulting a dying or dead perſon with 
taunts and ſcoffs; but every keen, ſatyrical e 1s 
W by the name of a MM 


Q_ What is Cataobreſis #7 

A. A Catachrefis, or Abuſe, borrows the name of one 
thing to expreſs another ; which either has no proper name 
of its own, or if it has, the borrowed name is more ſur- 
priſing and agreeable ( on account of its novelty and bold- 
nels ; » thus, | 


% Phemius ! let acts of ods; and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ, 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with ſilent joy.“ 


ren Homer TOs 1 1 


Q. What are the principal figures of Rhetoric ? 
A. Exclamation, Doubt, Correction, Suppreſſion, Omiſſion, 
Alßefrephe or Addreſs, Suſpenſion, Interrogation, Prevention,. 
Z Conceſſion, Repetition, Periphrafis or Circumlocution, Amplifi= 
5 | earn, O:2:/10n of W ee, * Lively 
| O 3 
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Deſerip tion, V; ifion or Image, Proſepopaia or Perſonification : 
Change of es Change of  Perfows, 5 > Sentence, and 
Epip 

1 What i is Exclamation ? 


. Bm A. Exclamation expreſſes the breaking out and d. 
maeence of any paſſion; 28, 


* 


wy O wretched fate! O boſom black as death ! 
O limed ſoul ! that ſtruggling to be free » | 
Art more OR”. 1 Sbaleſpear. 
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Help, el, id eſſay, 8 
Bow dabbor knees, and heart with ſtrings of ſteel” | 
Be ſoft as ſinews of the new-born babe ; / 
All may be well.” * 


Q What is 1 
i A. Doubt expreſſes the debate of the mind with nee 
1 ET. upon any preſſing eee 3 as, 


« What ſhould he do ? or ſeek his old . ? 
') ,' Or herd among the deer, and ſkulk in woods? 
1 1M Here ſhame difſuades him, there his fear prevails, 
1.48 And each by turns his aching heart aſſails.“ 


Addifen. % 


It muſt be ſo—Plato thou reaſon'ſt well— — 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond defire, 
This longing after Immortality? 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deftruQtion ? 
*Tis the divinity that moves within us; 
Tiis heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, ; 
And intimates eternity to man. | 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd being, 
WE Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs ! 
_ RR Arbe wide, th* unbounded proſpect lies before me; 
Baut ſhadows, clouds, and n reſt upon it. 
Here will 1 hold. * there 8 a por! r above us, 
(And 
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(And hs there 1 is, all nature cries aloud 


Through all her works) he muſt ITE in views a 1 . 


And that which he delights in, muſt 5 
But when? or where? This world was mad 15 Ceſar. 
I'm weary of conjeures—this muſt end em. 
Thus am I doubly arm d. My death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 

But this informs me 1 ſhall never die. 

The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles. 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point: 

The ftars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf _ 
Grow dim with age, and Nature fink in years; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidft the war of elements, 

The en of Nature, and the cruſh. of worlds," 2 


« To be, or not to be ?—that is the ä 
Whether *tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer 

The ſlings. and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, _ 

And by oppoſing end them To die,—to ſleep, 
No more; 2 a ſleep, to ſay, we end 
The heart ach, 4 the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to ;—'tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die - to ſleep 


To ſleep ? perchance to dream; ay, there's the W 3 


For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
| Muſt give us pauſe ;— there's the reſpect 
Tluhat makes calamity of ſo long life: | 
For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
Th” oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumelyz 
The pangs of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 
Ihe inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 
To groan. and ſweat under a weary life, 
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But that the dread of ſomething after death, 
(That undiſcover'd country from. whoſe bourne 
No traveller returns) prongs the will, 


And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the native hue of reſolution 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment 
Wich this regard their currents turn awry, 
And loſe the name of action. Shakefpear. 


Q What is Correction? 

A. Correction is a figure, by which a man retrafts or 
recalls what he had ſaid or refolved : as, What is it 
then can give men the heart and courage ?—but I recal 
that word, becauſe it 1s not true courage, but fool-hardi- 
neſs, —to out- brave the Judgments of God!?“ 

| | Tillot on. 


Qs What i is Suppreſſion ? 
A: Suppreſſion is a figure, by which a perſon in a rage, 


or any oLier diſturbance of mind, ſpeaks not out all he 
means, but ſuddenly breaks off his diſcourſe. Thus the 
gentleman in Terence, extremely incenſed againſt his enemy, 
only accoſts with this abrupt ſaying, Thou of all—that is, 
of all ſcoundrels the greateſt ; but the violence of his paſſion 
Choaked up his voice, and nnn his uttering the reſt 
of the ſentence. | | 

Q_ What is Om4/ion ? | . 

A. Omiſſion is when an author 3 that he omits or 
conceals what he really declares : as, I do not mention 
his treachery to his friends; I take no notice of his cruelty 
to his enemies; I paſs over his ingratitude to his dene- 
faRors, &c 

Q. What is an Apoſtrop WE: | 
A. Apoſtrophe or Addreſs is when, in a . com- 
motion, a man turns himſelf on all ſides, and applies to 


the living and the dead, to e and men, to rocks, ER 


groves, and rivers ; 3 AS, 


«© Thou ſun, faid I, fair light! 
And ion enlighten'd carth, ſo freſh and 8 1 


ve 


* 
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Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains ! 1 
And ye that live and move, fair ereatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye ſaw, how 1 came 8 how here.“ 


* Wu Milton. 5 
at is Suſpenſion ? | 
A. Suſpenſion 2 carries on a ae in ſuch a 


manner as pleaſes the reader all along, and keeps him in 
expectation of ſomething conſiderable at the end; as, 
No ceremony that to the goat belongs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed ſword, 
The marſhal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace, 


As mercy does. ” a 
Q. What is Interrogation ? | 


A. Interrogation 1s, when the writer or ſpeaker propoſes 
queſtions and returns anſwers; not as if he were in a ſpeech 
or continued diſcourſe, but in dialogue or conference with 

his reader, hearer, or adverſary ; thus, | 
Tell me, will you go about and aſk one Ges 
What news? What can be more aſtoniſhing news than 
this, that the man of Macedon makes war upon the Atheni- 
| ans, and diſpoſes of the affairs of Greece ? Is Philip dead © 
No, but he's fick. What ſignifies it to you whether he be 
dead or alive ?- For if any thing happea to this a. 


yuV immediately raiſe up another.“ | 
« To- morrow, did thou ſay ! o | 
Methought I heard Horatio ſay, To-morrow. 
Go to-] will not hear of it—To-morrow ! 
*Tis a ſharper, who ſtakes his penury N 
Againſt thy plenty - who takes thy ready caſh . atk 
And pays the nought but wiſhes, hopes, and 1 
The currency of idiots. —Injurious MO” 
That gulls the eaſy creditor !—To-morrow ! _ 
It is a period no where to be found : 
In all the hoary regiſters fh is 
| Unleſs perchance in the foo!'s calendar. | 
Wiſdom Ciiclaims the word, nor holds ſociety. 


With thoſe who own it. No, wy Horatio,, | 
'Tis fancy? $ _ ar folly is its W <> 


= 
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- Wrought of ſuch ſtuff as dreams are; and baſeleſs 
As the fantaſtic viſions of the evening. 58 
But ſoft, my friend - arreſt the preſent moments; 
For be aſſar'd they all are arrant tell - tales; 
And tho” their flight be ſilent, and their path 
Trackleſs, as the winged couriers of the air, 
They poſt to heav'n, and there record thy folly :: 
Becauſe, though ſtationꝰd on th' important watch, 
Thou, like a ſleeping, faithleſs centinel, 
Didſt let them paſs unnotic'd, unimprov'd:. 
And know, for that thou ſlumber dſt on the guard;. 
Thou ſhalt be made to anſwer at the bar 
For every fugitive: and when thou thus 
Sdbalt ſtand impleaded at the high tribunal” 
Of hood - wink d juſtice, Who ſhall tell thy audit 
9 


1 # «£4 , e 
% 1 9 
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Then ſtay the preſent moment; dear Hor 
Imprint che marks of wiſdom on its wings. 
 *Tis of more worth than kingdoms ! far more precious 
Than all the crimſon treaſares of life's fountain. 5 
O! let it not elude thy graſp, but like 
The good old Patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel faſt, until he bleſs thee. 
Q. What is Prevention? | | | 
A. Prevention, is, when an author ſtarts an objection, 
which he foreſees may be made . any thing he af- 
firms, defires, or recommends; and gives an anſwer to 
f it; as, „„ | | | 
„ Our fathers lov'd rank ven'ſen. You ſuppoſe 
Perhaps, young men! our fathers had no noſe. 
Not ſo: a buck was then a week's repaſt, 
And *twas their point, I ween to make it _— 
Wat is Conce/ion? Fr ih 770 
A. Conceſſion freely allows ſomething that might yet 
RI bear a diſpute, to obtain ſomething that a man would 
= have granted to him, and which he thinks cannot fairly 
be denied; as, N N e ee 
I am, Sir, I own, a pimp, the common bane of 
EE youth, a perjured villain, a very peft ; but I never did 
.. an injury.“ Terence 


Q. Whak 
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* Aae 1s Repetit ion ? 3 2 8 | 
A. Repetition is a figure which | and emphati- 

cally repeats either the ſame words, or the ſame ſenſe in 
_ different words; as, p 3 | 


* 8 
* 
71 
4 


„ Ay, ay; and ſhe hath offer'd to the doom, 
(Which unrevers'd ſtands in effectual force) 
A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears ; 
Theſe at her father's churliſh feet ſhe tender ; 
With them, u her knees, her humble felf, 
Wringing her hands, whoſe whiteneſs ſo became them, 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe. 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 
Sad ſighs, deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate Sire. * 
: S ths | Shakefpear. 
With the converſing I forget all time; Wee 
All ſeaſons and their change, all pleaſe alike, 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing iweet, 
With charm of eariieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun, 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, 
Gliſt'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
Alfter ſoft ſhowers ; and tweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild, the filent night | i 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, - f 
And cheſe the gems of heav*n, her ſtarry train: „ 
But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends | x 
With charm of earlieft birds, nor riſing ſun 3 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor filent night, : 
With this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering ſtar light, without thee is ſweet. 


What is Peripbraſi or Circumlecution : 
| 2 „ is a figuge, which, for che 
Ake of decency or ſafety, and ſometimes merely for va-—E 
riety or ornament, expreſſes a thing in more words than 
are neceſſary; as, | 8 


— ——— Now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the filent, fave where filence yields, 1 
DE SS . | . £© 
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To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 7 
Tunes ſweeteſt his love · labour d 11 2 9855 a | 
| ; | ton. 4 


'Q What is Anpl; fication ? 

A. Amplification is when every chief expreſſion in a pe- 
riod: adds 10 th and force to what went before; and 
ſo the ſenſe all along hei htens, till the period be agree 

ably and vigorouſly cloſed ; as, 


* What a piece of work i is man ! how noble i in reaſon ! 
how infinite in faculties ! in form and moving how ex- 
preſs and admirable ! in action how like an angel! in ap- 
prehenſion how like a god ! 33 HSbaleſpear. 


Climax or Gradation is nearly allied to this figure: it is 


when the word or expreſſion, which ends the firſt member 


of a ſentence, 22 che ſecond, and ſo on till the prod 
is eloſed; as, | 


— « Give me the cu 
And let the. kettle to the trumpets ſpeak, 
The trumpets to the cannoneers within, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to the earth, 
Now the King drinks to Hamlet- Lid. 


Q. What is Omiſfon of Copulative? 

A. Omiſſion of Copulative is when the nc 07 
little particles that conne& words together, are left out, 
to repreſent haſte, or eagerneſs of paſſion ; as, 


We will be revenged ; revenge! about! ſeek ! 
Burn! fire! kill! flap! let not a traitor live.” id. 


Sometimes a repetition of Copulatives has likewiſe its 
beauty: it ſerves to ſhew, that every word in the tes 
1s * as, 
5 — New 0 the — 4 
of Norumbega, and the Samoeid ſhore, 
"Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with 1 ice, > 
And ſnow, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and flaw, = 
- . Boreas, and Cæcias, and Argeſtes loud, 4 
| And TO rend the een and ſeas _—_ e 
Mn. 


: Whats Option? aol 
98 8 A. Cg | 


15 Gut of the bowels of the harmleſs 


difference may appear the more remarkable ; as, 


« His years but young, but his experience old; 
* head unmellow'd, wot his Judgment ripe.” 


En 


The character of a fop, and that of a rough warrior, . 
are beautifully oppoſed or e in * r 8 


: paſſage : 
% My Liege, I did deny no my - 
But I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon my ſword; 
Came there a certain Lord, neat, winds dreſs'd; 
. Freſh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap'd, 
_ Shew'd like a ſtubble land at harveſt-bome. 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; © 
2 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
pouncet- box; which ever and anon | 
He ave his noſe ;—and ſtill he ſmil'd ind talk' d; 
And as the ſoldiers bare dead bodies by, 
He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome corſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. . N 
With many holiday and lady terme Els 
He queſtion'd me; among the reſt demanded _ 


My pris*ners, in your Majeſty's behalf: 


I then all ſmarting with my wounds; being * 
Jo be fo peſter'd with a popinjay ; | 
Out of my grief, and my impatience, 
Anſwer' d, neglectin 55. I know not what; 6 
He ſhould, or ſhould not: for he made me mad, 
To fee him ſhine ſo briſk, and ſmell ſo ſweet, 
And talk ſo like a waiting gentlewoman, _ 


Of guns, and drums, and wounds; (God ſave the mark 15 


And telling me, the ſoyereignꝰ ſt ching on earth _ 

Was ſpermaciti for an inward bruiſe ; "oh 

And that it was great pity, ſo it was, ' 
This villainous faltpetre ſhould be _ 
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"A Oppoſition is a figure, by which things very bree 1 
or contrary are compared and placed together, that the 
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Which many a good, tall fellow had defiroy's 


3 eee and but for theſe vile guns 44 5 
He would himſelf dave been-a wolter. x 


Mech 2 


ce Here Thou, great 8 whom 1 e obey, 
Doſt ſometimes counſel take——and ſometimes tea... 


| Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
| ce Not 3 ſhrieks to. pitying heav'n are caſt, Ee 
Whey buſbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their laſt.” 


Did. 
0: What 1s Compariſon ? 


A. Compariſon beautifully ſets off and iNluftrates a thing 


by comparing it to another, to which it. bears a —— 
relation and reſemblance; as, 


| — She never told. ew love,. 
But lot, concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek : ſhe pin'd in th 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She fat like Patience on a monument. 


. n at grief.” | | Seis, 


— * 0 thou Goddeſs, | 
Thou divine nature! How thyſelf thou blazon'f 
In theſe two priticely boys ! 'They are as gentle Es 
As Zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wag his ſweet head; and yet as rough 
(Their Ln blood inchaf dy as the rud*ſt wind, 
That by the top doth take the . en e | 


And make him ſtoop to the vale,” _ Did. 
 =——— ©, The noble ſiſter of Poplicola, © _ 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the ificle, _ ws 
That's curl'd by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 92 
And hangs on Dian's temple“ LB. | 


e He ſcarce had ceas'd, when the ſuperior fiend 
Was moving toward the ſhore; his pond'roas: ſhield, 
-Etherial temper, maſſy, large, and round, 
Behind him caſt ;' the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon, whoſe orb 
Through optic glaſs the Tuſcan artift views 


— 
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At ev ning from the top df Feſole, 
Or in Valdarno, to deſery new lands, 
Rivers, or ann in a her ___ mg . 


« Thus di death, in terrible array, 
The,ecloſe-compaRted legions urg'd their way: 
Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy⸗ ; 
Troy charg'd the firſt, and Hector firſt of Troy. 

As from ſome mountain's craggy forehead torn, 

A rock's round fragment flies with fury borne, 
(Which from the ſtubborn ſtone a torrent SN: 
Precipitate the pondrous maſs deſcends 

From ſteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds ;- 

At ev'ry ſhock the crackling wood reſounds : _ 
Still gathering force, it Js age ; and urg'd amain, MK 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain: 
There ſtops - ſo Hector. Their whole force he prov'd, 
GE when he rag d; and-whenheflop'd, unmov?d.”? 


; dee, g, 


But O, my muſe, what numbers wilt thou find, >. 
To fing the furious troops in battle join'd ? ._ 
Methinks I hear the drum's tumultuous ſound, + El. 
The victor's ſhouts and dying groans — | 
The dreadful burſt of cannon rend the ſkies, + 
And all the thunder of the battle riſe. - 3 
»Twas then great Marlbro's mighty ſoul was por | 
That in the ſhock of charging hoſts unmov'd, | 
Amidſt confuſſion, horror, and deſpair, . 
Examin'd all the dreadful ſcenes of war : 
In peaceful thought the field of death farvey'd; „ 
To fainting ſquadrons ſent a timely aid, * „ 
I nſpir'd repuls'd battalions to engage. 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. e 
So when an angel, by divine command, S 
With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land. = 
- Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſt, 
Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt, _ 
And, pleas'd the-Almighty's orders to perform, 
Rides in the W „ and directs the ftorm.” ' 
4 Addiſon. © 
eee yo + CES Rp TAL « To 
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4 To ſpoil the ſlain the ardent victor flew: __ 
Ihe Spartan bands the bloody ſhock renew); 
Fierce to the charge with ten- fold rage return, 

- And all at once with thirſt of veng*ance burn ; 
Ober all the field the raging tumult grows; 
And ev'ry helmet rings with ſounding blows : HR 
But moſt around the Argive hero dead; +» - 
"There toil the mightieſt, there the braveſt bleed : 
As when outrageous winds the ocean ſweep, _ 
And from the bottom ſtir the hoary deep; 
O'er all the watr'y plain the tempeſt raves, 
Mixing in conflict loud the angry waves: 
But where ſome pointed cliff the ſurface hides, 
Whoſe top unſeen provokes the angry tides, 

With ten-fold fury there the billows fly, 5 

: as mount in Os and aaa to 6the 9 8 bt 


Wikis 


Q What is | oth bfr . 
A. Lively Deſcription is ſuch a fron g and beautiful re- 


2 preſentation of a thing, as gives the reader a clear and : 
Alſtinct view of it; as, 


Witch wrinkled brows, with 0 wich . eyes, 
. I ſaw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer ey” BOY 
TDhe whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 
Wich open mouth ſwallowing a tailor's news; 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on flippers, which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely. thurſt upon contrary feet, 
Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 
That were embattled and rank'd in Kent,” 


5  Sbalſpear. 
ec Her father lov'd me; -oft tnvited me; 


Still queſtion'd me the Rory of my life, 
From year to year; the battles, ſieges, fortunes, 
That L have paſt. | 
I ran it through, e'en from my boyiſh days, 
'To the very moment that he bade me tell it; £ 
Wherein 1 ſpoke of moſt diſaft”rous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair- breadth 1 * imminent , breach; 
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1 vel taken by the inſolent ſoe, 


And fold to ſlavery; of my redemption thence, 

And with it all my travel's hiſtory. 

—— All theſe to hear 

: Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline ; 

But ſtill the houſe affairs would draw her rhenee, 

Which ever as ſhe could with haſte deſpatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my diſcourſe : which I obſerving, |. 

Took once a phant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage-dilate, 

| Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 

But not diſtinctively. I did conſent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke, 

That my youth ſuffer'd - My ſtory being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of fighs ; 

She {wore, in faith "twas ſtrange, *twas paſling ſtrange 

_ *Twas pitiful, *twas wond”rous pitiful.— 

She wiſh'd ſhe had not hear'd it: yet ſhe-wiſh'd, © - 

That heav'n had made her ſuch a man —She thank'd me, 

And bade me, if had a friend that lov'd her, | 

I ſhould but teach him how to tell my ftory, 

And that would woo her. On this hint! ſpake : 
She lov'd me for the dan 1 I had paſs'd, 

And 1 lov'd her that ſhe did pity them: 

This only is the wih I have us'd.“ 


Sbaleſpear. 


12 All the world's: a ſtage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his life plays many parts; ä 

His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt the infant, 
Muling and pewking in the nurſe's arms; 

Ard then the whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 

And ſhining morning face, creeping, like ſnail, 

Unwillingly to ſchool. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful balad 

Made to his miftreis's eye-brow. Then a ſoldier, _ 

enn * | 


Jealous : 


Lo 
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Jealous i in honour, ſadden and quick i in quarrel, - 
Seeking the bubble reputation | 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the juſtice, _ 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd - a 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, | 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, . - 
And ſo he plays his part. The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 
Wich ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fides _. 
His tg e hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound. —Laſt ſcene of all, 
That end this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, - 
Is ſecond childneſs, and mere oblivion, _ 


Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans * ſans 55 thing. „ 


Shale pear. 


The following deſcription of Dover Cliff is a beautiful 
_ inſtance of this figure : 


« Come on, Sir, here's the place—fland ſtill. How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to caſt one's eyes fo low, | 
Ihe crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Halfway down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire; dreadful trade! 
Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his head. 
The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her "cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almoſt too ſmall for 6ght, The murmuring gee. 
That on th' unnumber d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard fo high. Flt look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient , . 
Topple down headlong.“ why Lis 


0 you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Rome! 1 

E © * Knew ye not Pompey ? many a time and oft 

Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, . 

. __._ Your infants in your arms; and there have fat 

Ihe live long day with patient'expeQation  . 

3 51 85 ſee great ee 12 the, Arects of Rome. 
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ad aka you faw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an univer{al ſhout, * EP re 
That Tyber trembled underacath Nis banks, e 
To hear the replication of your ſounds, e, 
Made in his concave ſhores ?“ | Shakeſpear, 


The following paſſage contains at once * . 
tion and a bold eompariſon: 


« They ended parley, and both addreſs'd for fight 

Unſpeakable, for who, though with the tongue 

Of angels, can relate, or to what things 

Liken on earth conſpicuous, that may liſt 1 

Human i imagination to ſuch height 

Of god. like pow'r ? For likeſt gods they ſeem's, 

Stood they or mov'd, in ſtature, motion, arms, 

Fit to decide the empire of great Heav n. 

Now wav'd their fiery ſwords, and in the air 

Made horrid circles: two broad ſuns, their ſhields, 

Blaz'd oppoſite, while expectation ſtood 

In horror: from each hand with ſpeed retir'd, 

Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th? angebe throng, 
And left large field, unſafe within the wind 

Of ſuch commotion: ſuch, as to ſet forth 

Great things by ſmall, if Nature's concord. broke, 

Among the conſtellations war were ſprung, 

Two planets; ruſhing from aſpect malign, 

Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſky | $ 

Should combat, and: hes } Jarring ſpheres confound.” 


What is 7; 3 wg Ihe Ws 

% A. Viſion or 2 though commonly diftin iſhed from 
che foregoing figure, is nearly a-kin to it. It is a repre= 
ſentation of things. diftant and unſeen, in order to raiſe 
wonder, terror, pity, or any other paſſion, made with | 
ſo much life, wo ſpirit, that as the poet has a full view | 
of the whole ſcene he deſcribes, ſo he my his readers =, 

= it in the fame frong Ugh. - | 3 


% The poet s eye, in a fine phrenzy rollivg,. bs 85 2 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from 2 io heav's. | 
Akt as err mad n forthe | „ 
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The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
- Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. Shakeſpeasy. 


1 ———  — No ſtorming fury roſe 
And clamous, ſuch as heard in heaven till now 

| Was never; arms on armour claſhing bray' d 

Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag d.; dire was the noiſe 

Of conflict; over head the diſmal hiſs 

Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew,, 

And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire, 

So under fiery cope together ruſh'd | 

Both battles main, with ruinous aault | 

And inextinguiſhable rage; all heav'n 


Reſounded; and had earth been then, all earth --- 
| Had to her centre ſhook.” Min. 
—— Him the Almighty power 2b mt 
| Hurl'd headlong flaming from th eternal ſky, _ 


With hideous ruin and combuſtion, down 
To bottomleſs perdition, there to dwell. | 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 1 
Who durſt defy th* Qmnipotent to arm. Bid. 


„ Odious! in woolten ! it would a faint provoke, 
Mere the laſt words that poor Narciſſa ſpoke ; 
No, let a charming chintz, and Bruffels lace, 

Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my liteleſs face; 
One would not, ſure,” be frightful when one's dead— 
 And—Betty—ygive this cheek a little red.” Pope. 


give and 1 deviſe,” (old Euclio ſaid, ; 
I And figh'd) my lands and tznements to Ned.“ 
' Your money, Sir? „My money, Sir ? what all! 
| « Why,—if I muſt—(then wept) I give it Paul.” 
The manor, Sir !—* The manor ? hold, he cry'd, 
Not that,—1 cannot part with that,” —and dy d. 


Q. What is Proſopopeia, or Perſenification ? * 
A. Projepopaia, or Perjonification, is the raifing of qua- 


Atties or things inanimate into perſons, and deſcribing 


* * 4 * 
You - , * 
* 2 4 . 
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j them as living and rational beings. This is, at once, the 


fineſt and the boldeſt figure in rhetoric, and the moſt 
common in poetry. Many inſtances of it are to be found 


in Milton's Alegro and Penſergſ. The following paſſage 


too affords a very beautiful example of it:: 


% How many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjects 
Are at this hour aſleep! O gentle ſleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I fright'd thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſ !! 
Why rather, ſleep, ly'ſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, „ 
And huſh'd with buzzing night - flies to thy ſlumber, _ 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, GY, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtat e, 
And lall'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 8 
O thou dull God! why ly*f thou with the vile, 
In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch 


A watch-caſe, or a common larum- bell? 


Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, ARG 
Seal up the ſhip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 


In cradle of the rude imperious ſur ge, 
And in the viſitation of the winds; 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, | 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
In deaf ning clamours on the ſlipp'ry ſnrouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itfelf awakes? _ 
Can'ſt thou, O partial ſleep, give thy repoſe 

To the wet ſea boy, in an hour fo rude; 

And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 


- Deny it to a King? Then, happy low ! lie dow un; 


Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown. 


- 3 cc As when to them who fail a IR; 


Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paſt 
Mozambic, off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow _ 
Sabean odours from the h, ſhore 


Of Araby the Bleſt ; with ſuch delay 


Well a they flack their courſe, Jy RY a Jen 
Cheer'd with os en: _ old Ocean ſmiles. = 


4 | Milton, 


2. What i is 5” JM of Time 2 


A. Change of Time is when men Togo and pal are 
deſcribed as now doing and preſent ; 3 as, 


« 80 ſpoke the Dame, but no applauſe t 
Belinda frown'd, Thaleſtris called her Prude. 

«« To arms, to arms! the fierce virago cries, 

And ſwift as light' ning to the combat flies, 

All ſide in parties, and begin the attack 

Fans clap, ,filks ruſtle, and tough whale-bones amck+ * 
Heroes and Heroines' ſhouts confus'dly, riſe, 
And baſs and iroble voices ſtrike the ſkies”? 


Pope. 


4 And now with ſhouts and 3 armies . 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd ; 
Hoſt againſt hoſt the ſhadowy legions drew, 
The ſounding darts, an iron tempeſt, flew. 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 
Triumphing ſhouts and dying groans ariſe, 
With ſtreaming, blood the {lipp'ry field is dy d. 
And er rd —_—_ ſwell the dreadful tide. Fe 


Pope's Horner's That. | 


* ——— , ̃7§«é᷑].00ßĩ;ĩ9q edna 
* 


bs Q. What 1s Change of penn? 5 
A. Change of Per/on is when a ſpeaker, ir in a violent . 


ion, addrefies himſelf firſt to one perion, and _ o. 
andcther; as, 


« Pr'ythee, go in thyſelf; beck thine own ally. 
This tempeſt will not 5%7e me leave to ponder - 
] On things would hurt me more—but I'll go in; 
In boy, go firſt + You houſeleſs | verty — 

; Nay, get thee in; I'll pray, and then UII fleep— 
Poor naked wretches, e you are, 
| - 'That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm! = 
4 Ft | TOW 4 woan * dawn heads, and _— hoes, 8 
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So loop 4 ark dons raggedneſs defend you f 
From ſealons ſuch as theſe: — 0, I have talen 
Too little care of this? Take phyſic, Pomp! 


Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 


That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, | 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt, [na 


Q What is Tranſition ? 5 as 
.. Tranſition is of two forts : 


2 The firſt is when a ſpeech is introduced a abropty, 
without expreſs notice given of it; as, 


Le Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and heav'n : 
Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker N b N ! .and thou the day!“ Milton. * 


To this gure may be referred the leaving. out of He 


Jaid and He replied in dialogues, which tends greatly to 


enliven the narrative. 


2. The ſecond ſort of Tranfition | is Shi a writer ſud- 
denly ſtarts from one ſubject to another, which ſeems at 
firſt to have no ſort. of relation to it, but is, nevertheleſs, 
ſecretly connected with it, and ſerves to place it in a 
Rronger light. This wand of Tre e is moſt common 


an Lyric Poetry. 


What is Sentence ? | 1 2 
A. Sentence 1s a pertinent obſervation, e much 


Fenſe in a few words; as, 


The calumny of enemies 1s leſs dangerous than the | 
fattery of friends.“ | 


Q. What is Epiphonemna ? - 
A. Epiphonema is an exclamation, A a lively 
zemark placed at the end of a diſcourſe or narration; as, 


In heav'nly minds can ſuch perverſeneſs dwell.” 


THE ENS. 
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